SONGS THAT YOUTH SINGS 


America—Our Heritage 
American Hymn 
A Mighty Fortress ls Our God 
Angels We Have Heard On High 
Benediction 
Brahms’ Lullaby 
Burden Down 
Day Is Dying In The West 
i Deck The Hall 
dg Fairest Lord Jesus 
Galway Piper, The 
Git Along, Little Dogies 
Go Tell It On The Mountain 
Han Skal Leve 
Hi Diddle Diddle 
1 Never Saw A Moor 
Jacob's Ladder 
Little David Play On Your Harp 
Listen To The Lambs 
Monday’s Child 


two and three-part songs for 
‘Teen Age Choral Groups 
(S.B. and S.A.B.) 


Prepared by Harry Simeone... Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard... 
Tested by the Fred Waring Music Workshop — YOUTH SINGS 
offers a rare combination of academic soundness and imagina- 
tive freshness. 

Here, for the first time, is an excitingly different book of choral 
music arranged to take fullest advantage of the enthusiasm and 
warmth of young voices. 


YOUTH SINGS features... 
INTERESTING melodic voice parts for each section—especially for the boys. 
RHYTHMIC vitality that appeals to the ‘teen age singer 
and brings forth a natural and enthusiastic response. 
SINGABLE, comfortable ranges . . . for the changing voice... 
smooth voice leading . . . unusual voice interest for each part. 
* IMAGINATIVE accompaniments that are colorful but simple. 
SONGS for concert ... classroom ... church... informal singing — 
a varied selection as broad as the ‘teen ager’s 
all-encompassing interests. 


FUN and FOLK Songs . . . Hymns and Sacred Songs . . . Patriotic Songs 
. .. Christmas Songs . . . Spirituals plus 9 pieces especially composed 
for YOUTH SINGS and unavailable in any other collection. 
| 
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My Master 

Now The Day Is Over 

One Little Candle 

On Top Of Old Smoky 

Onward Christian Soldiers 
Orchestra, The 

Rejoice, Ye Pure In Heart 
Sarasponda 

Silent Night 

Standin’ In The Need Of Prayer 
Star Spangled Banner, The 
Stodole Pum-pa 

Tell Me Why 

Thanksgiving Prayer 

This Is My Country 

Were You There? 

We've A Story To Tell To The Nations 
When Morning Gilds The Skies 
When The Roll Is Called Up Yonder 


YOUTH SINGS $1.25 


for achievement in musical growth . . . fun with singing 
. +. proper vocal development of the younger voice. 


TESTED by the Fred Waring Music Workshop to provide appealing material 


Shawnee Fess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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Bp OF THE VOICE OF 
FIRESTONE program next winter 
again underscores the unfortunate 
decrease in serious music programs 
for radio and television next year. 
NBC, according to an announce- 
ment by Firestone officials, advised 
the company that the 8:30 Monday 
night spot would not be available 
next year and that no other evening 
TV network will be offered. Music 
lovers don’t sit down and write let- 
ters approving their favorite pro- 
grams as do the soap opera fans, and 
network time is parceled out accord- 
ing to audience response. Certainly 
a share of responsibility for the can- 
cellation of these programs must be 
borne by music audiences themselves 
who fail to make their feelings 
known to radio and television man- 
agement. 


A NEW DEGREE in Music Therapy, a 
complete four-year course leading to 
a Bachelor of Music in Music Ther- 
apy, has been added to the cur- 
riculum of the New England Con- 
servatory, according to an announce- 
ment by President Harrison Keller. 


A Department of Music Therapy is’ 


being organized under the chairman- 
ship of Arthur Flagler Fultz. It is 
planned to add the degree of Master 
of Music in Music Therapy as soon 
as the Bachelor’s Degree becomes 
established. In the meantime, ad- 
vanced students who qualify may be 
awarded the degree of Master of 
Music Education with concentration 
in Music Therapy. Mr. Fultz for 
twenty years the director of Musical 
Guidance, a Center for Functional 
Music in Boston, will be instructor 
of psychology and sociology as well 
as chairman of this new department. 


RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS will visit 
America next fall, lecturing at Cor- 
nell 


University in October and 
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November. This outstanding British 
composer, now eighty-one, has not 
visited the United States since 1932 
when he lectured at Bryn Mawr. 


NOTE TO NEW YORK RESIDENTS AND 
visitors: A special exhibit of one 
hundred fifty musical instruments of 
the Baroque era are on display at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
throughout the summer. Included 
are many examples of stringed and 
wind instruments of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century, .ranging 
from the smallest pocket fiddles to a 
violone, that gigantic member of the 
viol family, and from minute treble 
recorders to the ten-foot-long bass of 
the shawn family. There are French, 
German, and Italian lutes, a massive 
gilded harpsichord supported by tri- 
tons and nymphs and flanked by 
statues of Polyphemus and Galatea, 
and some exceedingly rare keyboard 
instruments, including the earliest 
double virginal in existence. The 
exhibit is a pleasant and _ painless 
way to bone up on part of next win- 
ter’s history of music exams, too. 


MUSIC AND BASEBALL attendance have 
frequently been compared or con- 
trasted, as the case may be. Now 
Billboard, a music trade magazine, 
comes out with the news that the 
concert hall box office grossed fifty 
million dollars last year. Baseball 
only managed a forty million gate. 
Classical music in 1953 grossed an 
estimated one hundred twenty-five 
million, mostly from record sales 
and concert attendance. Approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 people attended 
concerts performed in more than 
2,100 communities. Classical record 
sales hit an all-time high of sixty 
million dollars and accounted for 
thirty percent of the record indus- 
try’s annual dollar volume of $225,- 
000,000. Serious music is becoming 


“serious” to the business world. 


AMERICANS AGAIN HEAD for Europe 
this summer, not only as tourists to 
the many festivals (see page 15) but 
also as performing musicians. The 
Smith College Chamber Singers 
leave New York on June 8 for their 
third European tour. During the 
seven-weeks’ season they will con- 
certize in England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Turkey. The more than fifty girls 
will be under the direction of Miss 
Iva Dee Hiatt, who is in charge of 
choral music at Smith. 

An American soprano, Frances 
Yeend, will act as soloist for eight 
performances of the Verdi “Re- 
quiem” with the Israel Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, 
and Haifa the end of this month. 


PRIZEWINNERS ANNOUNCED: First 
prize of two thousand dollars in the 
1953 Student Composers Radio 
Awards went to a twenty-six-year-old 
University of Michigan student, 
Donald Scavarda, for his “Fantasy 
for Violin and Orchestra.” Winner 
of the secondary school age prize of 
two hundred fifty dollars was 
twelve-year-old Michael Kassler of 
Baltimore, a student of Henry 
Cowell’s at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory. Judges for the contest in- 
cluded Leopold Stokowski, Wil- 
liam Schuman, Henry Cowell, Vin- 
cent Persichetti, Claude Champagne, 
and Ulysses Kay. 


OPERA LOVERS will do well to read 
Helen Noble’s “Life With the Met,” 
which gives a good _behind-the- 
scenes account of the Gatti-Casazza 
era. Mrs. Noble, for many years on 
the secretarial staff of the Metro- 
politan, writes an entertaining ac- 
count of the Met’s lush period, It 
should make easy hammock reading 
this summer. 
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Heiping Teachers 
Teach 
School Music 


HE quality of the Teach- 


ers’ Guides has a great ef- | 


fect on the success of any ele- 
mentary learning program. 
When you examine the Teach- 
ers’ Books for NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS, you will find that 
they are unique in the ways 
they help you to guide children 
in the understanding and en- 
joyment of music. 


HE ‘Teacher’s Book for 
each grade gives you ac- 
companiments for every song 


in the Pupil’s Book, plus de- | 


scriptive notes. It gives you 
good background material to 
provide appropriate interpreta- 
tion for each song. It gives you 
additional aids, such as direc- 
tions for rhythmic activities 
and the use of instruments, and 
suggestions for creative experi- 
ences in music. 


HE Teacher’s Book helps 

you provide the best 
kind of music learning with 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS— 
“the best in school music.” 


Silver Burdett 
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TAKE YOUR PICK 


Recently a well-known musician was discussing the Euro- 
pean summer music festivals and raised these questions: 
“Why don’t we have more festivals in America? Why don’t 
we attract the traveling public from other countries, and hold 
our own people with festivals of all kinds of music?” 


Our emphatic reply is that America has a great deal to offer 
by way of summer music—all kinds of it from the serious pro- 
grams of large festivals such as Tanglewood and Aspen, 
through the summer pops found in almost every medium sized 
community across the country, to the light and entertaining 
shows such as the Lambertville Music Circus. There is no 
scarcity of summer music in America, nor would it seem, is 
there any scarcity of an audience to support it. Indeed, one 
music association director told us that his organization de- 
pended on their summer programs’ box office receipts to help 
defray the cost of the winter symphony series. 


MUSIC JOURNAL'S second annual June issue of “Sum- 
mer Music—U.S.A.” is designed to give readers an insight 
into the different kinds of summer music to be found in this 
country. It is obviously impossible to list more than a small 
fraction of the music which audiences will listen to in the 
next two months—music to which they will listen comfort- 
ably, informally, and enthusiastically, — often with their 
youngsters and the family dog all seated on a plaid blanket 
in the park, with fellow-students in summer camps, or with 
other music lovers in the big cities’ outdoor auditoriums. In- 
formality does not indicate inferior programs. Most Amer- 
icans would be happy to eliminate the white tie and tails as- 
pects of a concert, anyway. 


A listing of the major European festivals is also included in 
this issue. We envy anyone who has an opportunity to travel, 
either at home or abroad. However, there is always the tend- 
ency to glorify the distant scene, somewhat at the expense of 
the home territory. If Europeans do not attend our summer 
festivals in large numbers, it is more likely the difficulty lies 
on an economic rather than on a cultural level. 


We do have plenty of summer music, ready and waiting 
for all to enjoy. 


Epiror 
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SPECIAL 


NN 


TROMBONES 


SUPER 


SUPER Bb-F 


AMBASSADOR 
BASS 


From that ideal beginner instru- 
ment, the Ambassador Bass, right 
through to the Recording model, OLDS 
trombones represent the top engineering 
and designing skill. Leading artists, teachers and 
students have, for several decades, aspired to the 
ownership of the finest trombone . . .OLDS for un- 
excelled musical performance, for flawless intonation ‘“ 
and for the beauty only fine craftsmanship can produce. — 


F. E. OLDS & SON, Fullerton, Calif 
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St. John Terrell, founder 
of the Music Circus. 


UMMERTIME is circus time, 

and one of the more recent Big 
Top shows is the Music Circus at 
Lambertville, New Jersey. Here un- 
der a fire-proof canvas (fifteen kinds 
were tested to find one that wouldn’t 
absorb orchestral music and voices) 
a varied cross-section of local resi- 
dents and heat-fleeing New Yorkers 
gather each night for a sixteen-week 
season of light opera. 

The originator of this new kind 
4 of “music in the round,” where sing- 
ers perform in the center arena sur- 
rounded by the audience, is a gentle- 
man by the name of St. John Ter- 
rell. A former actor, Terrell came 
back to civilian life after serving as 


BIG 


a Troop Transport Command pilot 
in World War IL with one consum- 
ing idea: if he could set up a tent 
over a hole in the ground, he’d be in 
show business. In the summer of 
1949 he finally pitched his lemon 
yellow tent on a hilltop in New Jer- 
sey overlooking the Delaware river. 
Despite the fact that his backers 
withdrew at the last minute, Terrell 
went doggedly on and opened with 
a production of The Merry Widow. 
Not only did he open, he produced 
nine other shows that summer and 
ended up in the black. Since then, 
the audiences have been steadily in- 
creasing, and more Music Circuses 
have sprung up over the country 


Real circus wagons and tent lend atmosphere to the Music Circus at Lambertville, New Jersey. 


TERRELL S 
MUSIC CIRCUS 
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UNDER THE 


TOP 


(Miami Beach, Florida; Neptune, 
New Jersey; Sacramento, California) 
under the paternal blessing of their 
founder. 

Terrell says he sticks to many old 
standbys such as those written by 
Romberg, Franz Lehar, and Victor 
Herbert for a definite reason. “Too 
many modern musicals rely on fancy 
staging and fancy orchestrations. 
They lack the simple melodic line 
. . . Of course some of the modern 
ones are good too. Brigadoon played 
two weeks and averaged a hundred 
standees. Oklahoma lends _ itself 


beautifully, because it’s not typical 
(Continued on page 30) 
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AN inquisitive bullfrog, a wan- 
dering sheep, and the lonesome 
whistle of a train as it chugs up the 
valley,—all these are part and parcel 
of the Linwood Music School’s sum- 
mer concerts. Performers and audi- 
ence take them in stride as_ they 
gather in the circular garden at the 
Gratwick home located in what Up- 
state New Yorkers refer to as the 
Southern Tier. The rolling hills of 
rural Livingstone County shelter a 
number of small communities but 
no large cities. The nearest are Buf- 
falo and  Rochester—both some 
miles to the north. 

Linwood then is a real experi- 
ment in rural music, not for the 
city dweller who seeks a vacation 
spot in the country, but for the 
country residents themselves. It be- 
gan seven years ago when Harriet 
Gratwick decided she wanted to help 
make music in the neighborhood. 
An amateur in the true sense of the 
word, Mrs. Gratwick became inter- 
ested in community music when: she 
directed the Linwood Grange Agri- 
cultural Chorus during World War 
II. A big empty house which had 
been the original family home was 
available. Why not use it as a center 
for a summer music school? Mrs. 
Gratwick explains, “I became con- 
vinced that local musical develop- 
ment required the stimulation of 
good teaching provided in our com- 
munity and offered in an informal, 
friendly atmosphere. I also felt that 
opportunities for participation 
should be offered to children as well 
as adults, at reasonable fees, but 
higher than was customary in the 
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community if good teachers were to 
be attracted.” 

Ninety students enrolled for the 
first season, taking voice, piano, vio- 
lin, introduction to music, choir con- 
ducting, and chorus. The last men- 
tioned was strongly emphasized _be- 
cause as Harriet Gratwick noted, 
“nearly everyone can sing.” Some ex- 
cellent teachers were persuaded to 
join the faculty for the two days and 
two evenings a week the summer 
school is in session (in an agricul- 
tural community daily lessons are 
not practical). Tuition fees do not 
cover the expenses, but the necessary 
cash is raised by the York Opera 
Company (a winter community 
project which developed as an out- 
growth of the Linwood School), plus 
a few private contributions and do- 
nations to the Sunday concerts. 


Sunday Concerts 


Concerts are held every Sunday 
during the six-week’s summer season. 
They feature individual and en- 
semble performances by students and 
faculty as well as special recitals by 
visiting artists. Everybody sits in- 
formally on the bank surrounding 
the lily pool and the natural grass- 
carpeted stage. The overhanging 
trees give a sense of vaulted roofing, 
and the fine if accidental acoustical 
properties of the garden make it an 
ideal spot on a hot summer Sunday 
afternoon. There is room to accom- 
modate the audience in the big 
house in case of rain, but otherwise 
concerts are held out of doors. The 
concluding program last summer in- 


cluded Haydn’s Toy Symphony by 
the school orchestra, a group of 
songs by the children’s chorus, and 
a Scarlatti work for recorder, violin, 
cello, violin, and piano. The chorus 
performed a Bach Cantata, Pales- 
trina’s “O Bone Jesu,” Aaron Cop- 
land’s “I Bought Me a Cat,” and 
several other short numbers. 

Who attends the concerts? Chiefly 
the people of the neighborhood, al- 
though Mrs. Gratwick says, “The 
Sunday concert audiences are filled 
with unfamiliar as well as familiar 
faces now. Among the most faithful 
attenders are two German farm 
women who often walk through the 
summer heat to our place, rather 
than miss a concert. There are also 
a few children who insist upon be- 
ing brought with their parents and 
who contribute a whole month’s al- 
lowance to the concert fund.” No ad- 
mission is charged, but donations are 
in order. 

The school also experiments in 
new compositions. Slated for per- 
formance this year is a new twenty- 
minute musical play for and by the 
children. It is about a circus horse 
and is entitled Albert and Tiberius. 
The music is scored for recorder 
quartet, string quartet, piano, and 
solo clarinet. Music for this is being 
written by Thomas Canning, whose 
Rogation Hymn was first performed 
by the Linwood group in 1951 and 
which has been performed at the 
Eastman School of Music, the San 
Francisco Opera House, and at 
Ohio University. The script for the 
circus work is written by William 
Gratwick. AAA 
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A string ensemble with bassoon soloist rehearses for a Sunday afternoon concert at Linwcod. The audience sits on the sloping bank 
surrounding the lily pool shown in the foreground. Overhanging trees form a natural arched amphitheater. 


Members of the Buffalo Philharmonic (above) visit the school 
Theodore Ho!lenbach, music director at Linwood, rehearses the for a holiday of chamber music. Neighbors from surrounding 
children’s chorus (above). Last year the school chorus (below) farms and villages attend a concert (below). 
presented Bach Cantata 65, aa by a small instrumental 
ensemble. 
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OUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S 

summer music spans the centu- 
ries in music from Monteverdi's Or- 
feo to Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex, and 
in miles along the sides of a tri- 
angle which links Santa Barbara on 
the coastal north, Mt. San Jacinto 
above Palm Springs, and San Diego 
on the coastal south. From the en- 
tertaining to the esoteric, from the 
civic-sponsored to the socially snob- 
bish, from chamber music to grand 
opera, there is something to lend 
aural piquancy to this popular vaca- 
tion area. 

Because of its equable climate the 
“summer season” is indefinite in 
Southern California. However, de- 
spite considerable overlapping, it 
may be said to more or less coincide 
with the four-month run of Los An- 
geles Civic Light Opera Association 
productions at Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, which this year started 
April 19 with Brigadoon and will 
end September 11 with the close of 
the four-week world premiere run 
of the new musical version of Peter 
Pan, starring Mary Martin—another 
Civic Light Opera original which 
entrepreneur Edwin Lester hopes 
will match the financial successes of 
Song of Norway and Kismet and 
the artistry of Villa-Lobos’ Magda- 
lena. In between will have been 
month-long runs of The King and I 
(beginning May 17) and Porgy and 
Bess (starting July 12). 

' By the time this issue of Music 
JOURNAL appears in print the beau- 
tiful vale of Ojai will have been the 
site of the eighth annual Ojai Fes- 
tival with its chamber orchestra and 
chamber music and recital programs 
under the baton of Robert Craft, 


and featuring mezzo-soprano Nan 
Merriman, pianist-composer Lukas 
Foss, violinist Eudice Shapiro, the 
Hollywood String Quartet, the Da- 
vid Lichine ballet, etc. 

The eighth annual Los Angeles 
Music Festival will also have pre- 
sented mime Angna Enters, a string 
orchestra concert led by Boyd Neel 
and the West Coast premiere of 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex with or- 
chestra and Roger Wagner Chorale 
led by Franz Waxman on_ the 
U.C.L.A. campus. 

Also, U.C.L.A. itself will have 
sponsored a week-long spring festi- 
val by students and faculty perform- 
ing under Lukas Foss’ general direc- 
tion, at which the highlight was the 
West Coast premiere of Monteverdi's 
Orfeo by the opera workshop under 
Jan Popper’s direction. Occidental 
College’s Maytime festival stressed 
twentieth century music and had as 
its opera features Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi and Alex Sundgaard’s and 
Alec Wilder’s folk opera, The Low- 
land Sea. And Los Angeles City Col- 
lege did Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas 
late in May with a_ remarkable 
young cast, under Hugo Strelitzer’s 
direction. 


Hollywood Bowl 


Southern California’s most inter- 
nationally famous summer music at- 
traction, Hollywood Bowl, will this 
summer observe its thirty-third sea- 
son. The eight-week series of Tues- 
day and Thursday symphony con- 
certs and Saturday night “pops” 
programs will open Thursday, July 
15, with Sir Adrian Boult making 
his Pacific Coast bow at the helm of 


the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and will close Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 7, with a performance of 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis under 
Alfred Wallenstein’s baton, with the 
Roger Wagner Chorale assisting. 
This group will also be heard with 
Boult in Handel’s Messiah during 
the season. Other conductors thus 
far announced include Pierre Mon- 
teux, William Steinberg, Georg Sol- 
ti, Kurt Herbert Adler, John Bar- 
nett and such “pops” night favorites 
as Paul Whiteman, Andre Kostela- 
netz, Meredith Wilson and LeRoy 
Anderson. 

Los Angeles’ other major outdoor 
summer music series is that given in 
the city-owned Greek Theatre in 
Griffith Park by the privately-run 
Greek Theatre Association. George 
Balanchine’s New York City Ballet, 
which scored so sensational a success 
on this series last year, returns for 
a six-week run opening July 5, offer- 
ing a different repertoire each week, 
except for the last two, when The 
Nutcracker will be given full-length. 
Other events will include a week of 
dancing by Jose Greco and his com- 
pany beginning August 16; a week’s 
run of Carmen, starting August 23; 
and of The Mikado beginning Aug- 
ust 30. 

A new prestige event is the Paci- 
fic Coast Festival to be held in Santa 
Barbara starting June 24. Two 
week-end sets of four concerts each 
are scheduled by a chamber orches- 
tra of San Francisco Symphony musi- 
cians who will play in a specially- 
designed casino by the pool of the 
Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel. The 
June 24-27 Bach-Mozart concerts 

(Continued on page 25) 
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BREEZES FROM THE LAKE 


| PARK has progressed, 
chameleon-like, from an amuse- 
ment center—a device to stimulate 
business for a railroad—with a base- 
ball park, winter sports, a theatre, 
a dance floor, restaurants, and con- 
certs successively displacing each 
other until eventually during the 
fabulous era of the 1920’s it culmi- 
nated in a spectacular opera com- 
pany. 

It has the distinction of being 
one of the only two summer music 
festivals in the United States to be 
presented under a permanent roof, 
the other being Tanglewood. Ra- 
vinia, however, is the older. Located 
on Chicago’s North Shore, it has a 
seven weeks’ summer season compris- 
ing six weeks of symphony music 
with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, guest conductors and_ soloists, 
and a final week of chamber music 
concerts. 

Purchased in 1902 by the A, C. 
Frost Company, Ravinia opened in 
the fall of 1905 as a superior type of 
amusement park. The owners hoped 
that popular demand would support 
it and at the same time furnish 
patronage for the railroad which bi- 
sects its acres and of which Mr. 
Frost was president. 

A series of plays was presented in 
the modern theatre just inside the 
main gate, but it soon became ap- 
parent that a public could be at- 
tracted only during the summer- 
time, and so the same year (1905) 
saw the construction of an open-air 
theatre or pavilion with 1,420 seats 
and an elevated stage, backed by a 
concave wood sounding board, with 
extraordinary fine acoustical proper- 
ties. This was the historic pavilion 
that was destroyed by fire on May 
14, 1949. The new $350,000 pavilion 
is a unique architectural structure 
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which seats 3,000 persons in its bow]l- 
shaped interior. Its roof is fan- 
shaped and “floats” on a row of slen- 
der steel columns at its outer edge 
so that everyone in the audience 
has an entirely unobstructed view. 
The amplifying system gives clear 
transmission of music to people 
seated in the surrounding unpro- 
tected areas. 

Some of the early outdoor summer 
entertainments at Ravinia were held 
near an electric fountain. There was 
barefoot dancing by Ruth St. Dennis 
and. Ted Shawn and performances 
by Joan Sawyer and her partner who 
were then pioneers in fine ballroom 
dancing. 

About 1910 it was apparent that 
the venture was not to be successful 
financially, and in the spring of 
1911, Ravinia, then held by a re- 
ceiver, was for sale. A group of 
North Shore citizens organized to 
purchase the park and, having saved 
it from becoming a cheap amuse- 
ment center or an undesirable real 
estate venture, now brought good 


music to the North Shore. 


Beginning in 1912, orchestral 
concerts were combined with one act 
from popular grand opera. In 1914 
whole evenings were devoted to 
opera, and although most of the 
standard operas were shortened by 
the omission of one act, Ravinia be- 
came known throughout the coun- 
try as presenting an intimate sort of 
grand opera. 

For the twelve years from 1919 to 
1931, under the lavish hand of Louis 
Eckstein, a vice president of the 
company, the greatest singers in the 
world came to Ravinia Park. Finally 
came the depression years. In 1932 
the woods were silent and for four 
years the gates remained closed. Mr. 
Eckstein, who had acquired by pur- 
chase 97 per cent of the stock of the 
Ravinia Company, died in the fall 
of 1935. 

In 1936, a group of young men in 
Highland Park, who again appre- 
ciated the danger of allowing Ra- 
vinia to be subdivided or becoming 
a cheap amusement park should it 
be sold by the executors of the Eck- 


(Continued on page 26) 


Ravinia Park’s new “floating” pavilion. 
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SELECTIONS THAT ADD SPICE TO YOUR PROGRAMS 


THREE BLIND MICE 
By Carleton J. Colby 
Arranged by Waln, McClain & Mosher 


(Solo for Three Clarinets or Flutes) 


“B” Band — Incl. Solo Parts, and Score........ $2.50 


COMIC STRIP SUITE 
By Harold L. Walters 


] — Flash Gordon Ill — Popeye 
II — Blondie IV — Snuffy Smith 
THE MOSQUITOES’ 
PARADE 
By Howard Whitney 
Arranged by Paul Yoder 
ROCKET RHYTHM 
(Modern Swing) 
By Harold L. Walters 


GRANDFATHER’S DRUM 
and OLD MACDONALD 


HAD A DRUM 
(Novelty Encore) 
By A. E. Osting 


(Solo for Drum) 


HEY, PEDRO! 


(Novelty) 
By John J. Morrissey 


ONE TUNE BAND 


(Novelty ) 
Arranged by H. R. Evans 


THE TOY TRUMPET 
By Raymond Scott 
Arranged by William Teague 


All Prices Net 


619 WEST 54TH STREET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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in grandfather’s heyday, 
the opening band concert in the 
park was a sure sign that summer was 
really under way. There have been 
many changes in American living 
since the early 1900's, but one link 


with this colorful past can be found - 


in New York’s Central Park and 
Brooklyn’s Prospect Park. In these 
two grassy oases, surrounded by the 
bustle and stir of a city, Edwin 
Franko Goldman continues a tradi- 
tion he began in 1918 on the green 
at Columbia University. Here free 
summer concerts are presented for 
New Yorkers, and when Dr. Gold- 
man lifts his baton for the opening 
concert in Central Park on June 18, 
it will be the 2,047th concert in this 
continuing series. Even more 
astounding than the figure itself is 
the fact that Dr. Goldman has not 
missed a single concert. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, however, 
does not repeat the same program 
year after year in a nostalgic effort 
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Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman conducts the Goldman Band in Central Park. 


to recapture the past. To the con- 
trary, he is an avid seeker of new 
band compositions. The opening 
concert of original band music this 
year will feature a new composition 
by Howard Hanson, noted American 
composer and director of the East- 
man School of Music. Entitled 
“Chorale and Alleluia,” it is Dr. 
Hanson’s first work for band and he 
will be present to conduct it. Other 
new works will be Henry Cowell’s 
“Singing Band,” and the suite “A 
Happy Warrior,” by Erik Leidzen. 
‘These two numbers will also be con- 
ducted by their composers. 


Series Trademarks 


Several features of these concerts 
on the mall have become trademarks 
of the series, including the annual 
Guggenheim Music Memory Con- 
test, in which the audience _parti- 
cipates. The summer concerts are 
actually cal'ed the Guggenheim 


Memorial Concerts and are spon- 
sored by the Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Foundation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Guggenheim were among the 
earliest supporters of the Goldman 
Band summer series, and from 1924 
on underwrote the entire cost of the 
programs. Sponsorship con- 
tinued after their deaths by the 
Foundation. Another annual feature 
is the School Band Festival, which 
will be held this year on June 28 
in Central Park. All school bands in 
and near New York are invited to 
attend this concert. 

Actually Dr. Goldman started his 
musical career as a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orches- 
tra, and also played cornet and 
trumpet in a number of symphonic 
organizations. During the summer 
months he played in various bands, 
and it was during those “fill-in” jobs 
that he discovered the difference in 
musical quality between the bands 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Saniilt —A< favorite with those giving accordion instruction or receiving it, 


for distinctive design and incomparable construction. Students 
love the colorful “new look” accordions, teachers choose more 
conservative models, but all agree SCANDALLI is the favorite 


for playing ease, finest tone and trouble-free operation. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. - 30 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Exclusive Distributors SCANDALLI - DALLAPE - CAMERANO 
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Summer 


Music 


MUSIC, MUSIC EVERYWHERE 


LEWISOHN STADIUM CONCERTS—Regu- 
lar summer series of thirty concerts 
gets under way on June 21, in New 
York City, with varied programs 
ranging from standard Beethoven 
favorites through the lighter works; 
special Tchaikovsky, Bizet, Gersh- 
win, and Kern nights. Conductors 
include Monteux, Boult, Dvonch, 
Smallens, Scherman, and Dell ‘Isola. 
Soloists listed are Firkusny, Arrau, 
Parisot, Mary Henderson, Menuhin, 
and others. 


PUNCH OPERA—Greenwich Village 
opera group will present three one- 
act operas this season under the 
general heading of Murder in Three 
Keys. Written by Dr. Erik Chis- 
holm, head of South Africa’s Cape- 
town University, the operas are 
Simoon, based on the August Strind- 
berg play, Dark Sonnett, based on 
Eugene O'Neill’s Before Breakfast, 
and Black Roses, with an original 
libretto by the composer. All per- 
formances will be held in the Cherry 
Lane Theater, 38 Commerce Street, 
New York City. The season runs 
from July 6 until Labor Day, with 
five performances each week, Tues- 
day through Saturday. 


TANGLEWOoD—The Berkshire Music 
Festival will be held from July 7 to 
August 15 under the supervision of 
Charles Munch, music director of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Six concerts by chamber groups will 
be given on Wednesday evenings, 
six concerts by a chamber orchestra 
of Boston Symphony players on 
Friday evenings, and six concerts 
by the full orchestra in the Shed on 
Saturday evenings and six on Sun- 
day afternoons. In addition to Mr. 
Munch, conductors will include 
Pierre Monteux, Jean Morel, and 
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Hugh Ross. Several special Berlioz 
programs are planned during the 
season, including a performance of 
the Damnation of Faust with the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society. The Requiem 
will also be heard with a festival 
chorus and four auxiliary orches- 
tras. The Berkshire Music Center 
will hold sessions concurrently with 
the festival. The school is under 
the direction of Charles Munch, 
and Aaron Copland will serve as 
assistant director. Courses will be 
given orchestral conducting, 
choral music, composition, and 
opera. Information may be secured 
from the Berkshire Music Center, 
Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts. 


BOSTON ESPLANADE CONCERTS—Be- 
ginning July 5 and ending August 
10, this series will total twenty-three 


concerts under the direction of 
Arthur Fiedler. Boston Symphony 
musicians will commute between 


Tanglewood and Boston in order 


.to play in each ensemble, as the | 


Esplanade Concerts are held Mon- 
day, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. 
Special children’s concerts will be 
given on Tuesday mornings. Now 
entering its twenty-sixth season, this 
popular concert series is held in 
downtown Boston, along the 
Charles River. The program is a 
varied one, based on standard rep- 
ertory. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE FES- 
TIVAL—-This festival is devoted to 
medieval, renaissance, and baroque 
music, A series of six concerts will 
be given by the Primavera Singers 
and Players of the New York Pro 
Musica Antiqua Society during the 
last two weeks of the month of 


August at Avaloch, Lenox, Mass. 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, MUSIC FES- 
TIvAt—Three outdoor concerts on 
successive nights (August 20, 21, 
22) will be given at the Newport 
Casino by members of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Remus Tzin- 
coca. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK CENTER OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMA, Duxbury, Massachu- 
setts—A nine-week season of opera, 
concerts, and plays, beginning July 
5. Operas will be sung in English 
and include Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
The Gondoliers, Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
Tutte, and Strauss’ Die Fledermaus. 
David Blair McClosky is director of 
the center; George Poinar, orches- 
tra conductor; John Reich, opera 
director, 


BREVARD, NORTH CAROLINA, FESTIVAL 
—Ninth annual concert series under 
the direction of James Christian 
Pfohl, held for three weekends in 
August, beginning the 13th. Solo- 
ists include Carroll Glenn, Eugene 
List, Carol Smith, David Lloyd, 
Grant Johannesen, Donald Gramm. 
The festival orchestra is comprised 
of musicians from a number of or- 
chestras, many of whom also serve 
as faculty members at the Transyl- 
vania Music Camp, operated in con- 
junction with the programs. The 
camp season runs‘ from June 24 
through August 8. * 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Watergate con- 
certs will be held throughout the 
summer, featuring the Marine, 
Army, and Navy Bands and the Air 
Force Symphony Orchestra. A_var- 
ied program of concerts, operettas, 
and plays is scheduled for the Car- 
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Arranged by HARRY ROBER 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 


Li’L LIZA JANE 
RANGERS’ SONG 
SIBONEY 
WHIFFENPOOF SONG 


FOUR PART T.T.B.B. 
CHLO-E CHLO-E 

GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 
LI'L LIZA JANE 
RANGERS’ SONG 
SIBONEY 
WHIFFENPOOF SONG 


Price 25¢ Each 


THREE PART S.S.A. 
CHLO-E 


HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE 
LI’L LIZA JANE 
SIBONEY : 
STUMBLING 


NOVELTY CHORAL SERIES 


Arranged by HARRY ROBERT WILSON | 


HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE 

| MISS MY SWISS 

I'M AN OLD COWHAND 
IN THE OLD TOWN HALL 
KING’S HORSES 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 


ON THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND THE SANTA FE 
SLEEPY TOWN EXPRESS 

STUMBLING 

THERE’S A WHISTLE IN THE THISTLE 

WOODEN SOLDIER AND THE CHINA DOLL 


Price 25¢ Each 


FESTIVAL CHORAL SERIES 


- Arranged by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
COME UNTO ME 
PAWPAW PATCH 


REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR 
WITHOUT GOD (There Is No Peace) 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
GOD BE MERCIFUL 
| SHALL NOT WANT 


Agent for: Robbins Music Corporat. 
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PEACE MUST COME LIKE A TROUBADOUR 


Price 20¢ Each 


CHORAL REPERTOIRE SERIES 
Composed and Arranged by GLAD ROBINSON cee 


Price 20¢ Each 


THREE PART S.S.A. 

LULLABY OF JESUS 

O MARY, DON’T YOU WEEP 

PAWPAW PATCH 

PEACE MUST COME LIKE A TROUBADOUR 
WITHOUT GOD (There Is No Peace) 


THREE PART S.S.A. 
CHRISTMAS BELLS 

GO TO SLEEP MY LITTLE ONE 
GOD SPEAKS TO ME 
MELODIES MY MOTHER SANG 
SUNKISSED RAINDROPS 


York 19, N.Y. 
‘Seventh New: N. 


° leo Feist, Inc 


Her Music 


ter Barron Amphitheater from June 
10 through September 6. 


EARLY MORAVIAN MUSIC FESTIVAL— 
This is the third year for this fes- 
tival, to be held June 21-27 at the 
Moravian College for Women, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. Thor John- 
son, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, is director. A  week’s 
seminar will be held in conjunction 
with the programs. Advance regis- 
tration may be made through the 
Rev. Reuben Gross, 645 Hamilton 
Avenue, Bethlehem, Penna. 


ROBIN HOOD DELL, PHILADELPHIA— 
Summer concerts by the personnel 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
visiting conductors Monteux, Iturbi, 
Kostelanetz, Golschmann, Hilsberg, 
Steinberg, and Leinsdorf, Soloists 
will include Roberta Peters, Rudolf 
Firkusny, Jose and Amparo Iturbi, 
Jan Peerce, Claudio Arrau, and Lily 
Pons. 


CHICAGOLAND MUSIC FESTIVAL—Sil- 
ver anniversary celebration on Aug- 
ust 21, in Soldiers Field. Varied 
musical program and massed spec- 
tacle under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago Tribune, with Philip Max- 
well as director. Festival contests 
are held in the months preceding 
the show, and the vocal finalists will 
compete that night. 


ASPEN FESTIVAL—William Steinberg, 
conductor of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, will serve as music director 
of this Colorado series, held in con- 
junction with the Aspen Institute. 
Three weekly concerts plus a week- 
ly student program will be heard 
from June 28 through September 6. 
Highlights include a_ performance 
of the Brahms’ Requiem on Aug- 
ust 8; a program of Darius Mil- 
haud’s works as conducted by that 
composer on August 22; the Ameri- 
can premiere of Racine Fricker’s 
Viola Concerto on September 15. 
Regular classes are conducted for 
music students during the Institute 
season. 


FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP—Five 
one-week sessions for Community, 
School, and Church choral directors 
beginning June 20, conducted by 
Mr. Waring and his staff. All ses- 
sions are held at the Workshop’s 
permanent headquarters in Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Pennsylvania. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL (June 15-July 15) 

The Hague /Scheveningen-Amsterdam 

Orchestral concerts by leading Dutch symphonies, the 
B. B. C. Symphony, and the Stuttgart Chamber Orches- 
tra. Operas by the La Scala and Netherlands Opera 
Companies. Sadler’s Wells Ballet, and chamber music 
programs, 


ZURICH FESTIVAL (End of May-Early July) 

Richard Strauss Cycle presented at the Opera House, 
including Frau ohne Schatten, Capriccio, Salome, 
Ariadne auf Naxos, Rosenkavalier, and Arabella. Sym- 
phony concerts with guest conductors and_ soloists. 
Classical plays in four languages will also be presented. 


BAYREUTH FESTIVAL (July 22-August 22) 

Well known Wagnerian festival under the supervision 
of Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner. In addition to the 
opera productions, Wilhelm Furtwaergler will conduct 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony. Opera soloists include 
Ramon Vinay, Joseph Greindl, Ludwig Weber, Astrid 
Varnay, Hans Hotter, Gustav Neidlinger, and Birgit 
Nilsson. 


LUCERNE FESTIVAL (August 8-29) 

Seven symphony concerts with guest conductors, includ- 
ing an American, Guido Cantelli. Chamber music and 
opera will also be given. 


MUNICH OPERA FESTIVAL (August 12-September 9) 
Rudolf Hartmann will direct productions of Strauss, 
Mozart, and Wagner operas. Two Palestrina programs 
will also be heard. 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL (August 22-September 11) 
Varied program ranging from opera, drama, ballet, 
symphony concerts, and chamber music to Highland 
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games and a massed pipe and drum spectacle by Scot- 
tish regiments. The Glyndebourne Opera will appear 
in several productions including Stravinsky’s L’ Histoire 
du Soldat, a morality play in which Moira Shearer will 
play a starring role. Other opera companies include 
the Old Vic and the Comedie Francaise. Orchestras 
scheduled are: La Scala, the Philharmonia, the Stats- 
radiofonien of Copenhagen, and the Symphony Orches- 
tra of the Nordwestdeutscher Rundfund, Hamburg. 
The Scottish National Orchestra and the National 
Youth Orchestra will also be heard. 


VENICE FESTIVAL (September 11-22) 

A new opera by Benjamin Britten, The Turn of the 
Screw, will receive its world premiere by the English 
Opera Group on the 12th or 13th of September. The 
British composer is basing his work on the familiar 
Henry James story, and will conduct the first  per- 
formance. Symphony concerts on contemporary music 
will also be featured, as well as ballet performances, 
chamber music, and a program of seventeenth century 
Venetian sacred music. 


BERLIN FESTIVAL (September 18-October 5) 

Operatic performances by the State Opera and La 
Scala companies; symphony concerts by the Orchestra 
Suisse Romande, the Berlin Philharmonic, and the 
RIAS Symphony. Margaret Harshaw will sing the role 
of Brunnhilde in the Ring cycle. The Berlin Philhar- 
monic is under the direction of Wilhelm Furtwaengler. 


SALZBURG FESTIVAL (July 25-August 30) 

Opera and orchestral concerts, featuring works of 
Mozart and Strauss. Conductors include Karl Boehm, 
Guido Cantelli, Edwin Fischer, Wilhelm Furtwaengler, 
Hans Knappertsbusch, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Bernhard 
Paumgartner. A concert is listed for each day during 
the festival period. 
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MERICANS are a contradictory 

lot. They want the latest cars, 
refrigerators, and clothes, but at the 
same time they can warmly: senti- 
mentalize over an old Victorian 
sofa, a pewter spoon, or a Gay Nine- 
ties’ song. Central City, Colorado, 
has managed to combine these two 
“opposites” in a highly successful 
manner. Here in this little commu- 
nity some forty miles west of Den- 
ver, the plush era of a Colorado 
mining town and its once-famed 
“opery house” have been effectively 
recreated for music lovers, drama 
enthusiasts, and just plain run-of- 
the-mine tourists who want nostal- 
gia coupled with twentieth century 
comfort. 

Beginning on June 26, opera dev- 
otees can hear Gounod’s Faust and 
Richard Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos 
in alternate performances for a 
month, while playgoers would do 
better to visit Central City later in 
the summer when a well known 
play (not yet announced) will be 
given during the month of August. 

On the opera house’s opening 
night in 1878, the local paper de- 
scribed the event: “The beautiful 
fresco work, brought out in bold 
relief by the scintillations of a hun- 
dred gas jets, the handsome drop 
curtain, and the house filled to 
capacity with fair women in rich and 
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costly dresses accompanied by the 
brave men was a sight never to be 
forgotten in these mountains. If ever 
the people of Central City had rea- 
son to feel proua of the energy and 
enterprise of the first city of the 
mountains, it was last night upon 
the opening of her magnificent Op- 
era House, the finest temple of the 
Muses west of the Missouri, and far 
ahead of anything of the kind ever 
projected in the Rocky Mountains.” 
Well, the “‘scintillations of a hun- 
dred gas jets” have given way to 
sparkling electric light bulbs in the 
crystal chandelier, but otherwise the 
scene is pretty much the same on 
opening night each year, even to 
the original hand carved hickory 
seats. 


Ghost Town 


A “ghost mining town” since 
the turn of the century, Central 
City took a new lease on life when 
two Denver women, Miss Anne 
Evans and Mrs. Ida Kruse McFar- 
lane, finally were successful in’ be- 
ginning a movement to restore this 
“dead” community. The Opera 
House was rededicated in 1932 with 
the presentation of Dumas’ Camille. 
Except for four years during World 
War II, it has been a going concern 
ever since, 


“THEM-THAR 


The entire community now has 
become a summer resort and the 
Victorian gingerbread houses, many 
of which sold for fifty dollars back 
taxes, have been reclaimed as sum- 
mer homes. The Teller House, fa- 
mous hostelry of that bygone era, is 
doing a flourishing business under 
the sponsorship of the Opera House 
Association, and its famous “face on 
the barroom floor” has been refur- 
bished with a new coat of paint. 

The Opera Association hand-picks 
top stars for its leading roles with 
Brian Sullivan, Virginia MacWat- 
ters, Theodor Uppman and Mimi 
Benzell slated to sing this season. 
Dr. Elemer Nagy will design and 
direct the production of Faust and 
Lemuel Ayers will design the sets 
and costumes for Ariadne. 

If part of the family doesn’t lean 
toward opera, they can tramp the 
surrounding mountains, visit the 
mines, or watch the square dances 
held in historic William’s Stables 
across from the Opera House. An- 
cient automobiles, donkeys, and 
prospectors mingle in the streets on 
Opening Day Festival as Central 
City bids effectively for the Ameri- 
can tourist. He needs reservations 
well in advance for this summer 
music spot. 
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The traditional frock-coated bell-ringer of Central City (upper left) signals the end of intermission time at the opera house (below). 
An old stagecoach (upper right) takes visitors on sighiseeing trips, including the historic Williams Stables, scene of the colorful daily 
square-dance exhibitions. 


An old gold prospector (above) pauses for a picture. 
Below is pictured Central City’s famous “iace house,” 
typical of the Victorian era’s ornate architecture. 
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CARL ANTON WIRTH 


NEW kind of musician is evolv- 

ing. He is a logical product of 
the new golden age of music. He is 
neither professional nor amateur in 
the common sense of those terms, 
but a happy combination of both. 
He is, perhaps, the closest approach 
to the ideal citizen yet developed 
in Western civilization. We need a 
new word to describe him, but un- 
til it is found or coined we'll just 
have to call him the “community 
orchestra musician” as a means of 
positive identification, even though 
his counterpart may be found in 
other branches of the art—in fact, 
in all branches of community arts 
activities. 

He is a skilled musician who 
makes his living (or most of it) in 
another field, not because he isn’t 
good enough to be a_ professional 
musician but because he chooses to 
do so. He is specifically trained in 
another vocation which he likes and 
to which he contributes creatively. 
It is important that we do not con- 
fuse him with a certain outmoded 
type of disappointed would-be pro- 
fessional who has been forced into 
other jobs which he hates and only 
endures in order to secure the eco- 
nomic necessities, 

Parallel to his vocational training, 
he possesses a well-rounded, near- 
professional training in music. This 
is made. possible by a farsighted, 
long-range prégram beginning in the 


Mr. Wirth ts a well-known young 


American composer and conductor and 
an active member of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League. 


elementary grade schools and ex- 
tending through the universities, 
with postgraduate opportunities for 
continued growth being provided in 
the field of adult education. His mu- 
sical training includes all of those 
courses in theory, literature, his- 
tory and applied music necessary 
to make him an intelligent, satis- 
fying performer. In addition he will 
have the benefit of a broad liberal 
arts curriculum denied the profes- 
sional music student because of 
necessity dictated by previously exist- 
ing patterns. 

As far as experience goes, he is 
far better prepared than _profes- 
sionals of previous eras, having had 
continuous ensemble experience 
from pre-school and kindergarten 
groups, through high school and 
youth orchestras, to college orches- 
tras. He brings to his community 
orchestra a background and _reper- 
toire never before dreamed possible. 

This new musician is a citizen of 
the world, ready to play a useful and 
constructive part in the life of his 
community rather than existing in a 
rarified, isolated outer sphere. He 
could not have been developed at 
any other time in our history. Sev- 
eral decades ago there were only a 
few orchestras in the United States 
where people could participate in 
the making of orchestral music. Most 
of the positions in those orchestras 
were filled by foreign-born and 
trained professionals, and our music 
curriculums had to be designed ac- 
cording to the highly competitive 
system engendered by an artificial 


graft of a European culture on 
American root stock. 

Young people with a desire to play 
orchestral instruments were forced 
to make the serious decision either 
to enter a highly competitive profes- 
sion, risking frustration and disap- 
pointment and economic hardships 
out of all proportion to those found 
in other businesses, or to give up the 
idea altogether and go into some- 
thing else. For those with aptitudes 
in other fields, but with a love for 
music, there was scant opportunity 
for anything more rewarding than a 
rather casual and lonely hobby. 

With the growth of the commu- 
nity music movement,- everything 
changed. Several thousand symphony 
orchestras (some now formed, others 
soon to be formed) scattered the 
length and breadth of.the land give 
every musician access to an outlet. 

In this age of electronic communi- 
cation, familiarity with the world’s 
great music literature is available to 
anyone and a greater portion of this 
existing repertoire is accessible to the 
participating amateur. He has been 
forced to keep his skill abreast of his 
knowledge and taste. Under the old 
system whereby music was an iso- 
lated activity for the esoteric few, 
this balance of skill and perception 
was difficult to maintain. 

The old-time professional ac- 
quired those skills demanded of him 
to fill his position. He played what 
was demanded of him by his leaders 
and had as little to say about the 
matter of repertoire as he did about 
management. He sometimes taught 
other aspiring professionals as a 
means of supplementing his income, 
usually with little regard as to 
whether or not there was a demand 
for the product he was shaping in 
his own, unhappy image. Unfortu- 
nately, a great many aspiring musi- 
cians were forced into teaching, not 
for love of the pedagogue’s role, and 
these were not always the best 
equipped, either by way of technique 
or attitude, to nurture healthy fu- 
ture citizens. 

New freedoms as well as new re- 
sponsibilities are felt with the com- 
ing of the community orchestra mu- 
sician. The new musician may voice 
a choice in the matters of literature, 
leadership, and even geographical 
location. The new musician is a 
member of a voluntarily controlled 
society. Playing side by side with 
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people drawn together, not by the 
promise of payday, but by a common 
love and interest, he regards his col- 
leagues in a new light. With the 
pressure of economic competition re- 
moved, different relationships flour- 
ish and outlooks broaden among 
orchestral players. Audience and 
community relationships (heretofore 
only the headache of management) 
become everyone’s concern. Musi- 
cians help each other with musical 
problems and take an interest in the 
development of coming talents to 
swell their ranks — potential col- 
leagues instead of potential competi- 
tors. 


Long-frustrated music educators 
find a public increasingly eager for 
certain reforms which had hitherto 
been rejected violently. Previously 
when they had tried to introduce 
certain basic musical training into 
the early school years of every child, 
their efforts were rejected by parents 
who cried, “Why are you trying to 
make professional musicians of our 
children? Give them something more 
practical!”” Now parents clamor for 
more “practical” training so that 
their children, too, may take active 
parts in the musical life all around 
them. 


Business Joins 


Industry and commerce, hereto- 
fore much too practical to display 
any interest in the arts, find it re- 
warding to support and encourage 
community orchestras because of the 
many practical benefits; more pro- 
ductive and better adjusted em- 
ployees, a more civic-minded citi- 


zenry, and a general raising of the - 


economic, political, and cultural 
level of the entire community. Not 
only is production increased, but 
there is less waste and absenteeism, 
and these, of course, add up to more 
profits. 

Music schools are becoming aware 
that they must balance the flow of 
professional graduates with the pace 
of replacement demands, and turn 
much of their energies and resources 
to the development of a new kind of 
musician for which there seems to 
be no determinable saturation point 
—the participating amateur in a 
universal community arts movement 
and the most positive approach to 
universal brotherhood yet devised— 
a creative world citizen. AAA 
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San Francisco Opera 


Looks Ahea 


ITH THE exception of the 
Metropolitan, the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company has been con- 
tinually active over a longer period 
than any other operatic association 
in the country. For San Franciscans 
backed this organization implicitly 
through depression and _ prosperity, 
war and peace. No article on the 
company can be complete without 
mention of its founder who served 
as general director for the past 
thirty-one years—the late Gaetano 
Merola. 
It was in Stanford University 
Stadium at Palo Alto that Merola’s 


AUBREY B. HAINES 


first operatic venture was staged 
back in June, 1922. A Neapolitan, 
Merola had previously conducted 
opera in San Francisco with various 
touring companies, but he wished to 
settle down there and become an im- 
presario in his own right. For much 
of his money he went to his fellow 
Italians with whom he played cards 
and ate pizza. While the outdoor 
opera that Merola_ presented 
emptied the pockets of his guaran- 
tors, the interest it aroused con- 
vinced him nevertheless that the 
Golden Gate city could support a 
resident opera company. 


San Francisco’s War Memorial Opera House 
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So in 1923, backed by a $35,000 
advance sale and $25,000 from the 
members of Nob Hill's wealthy 
Pacific Union Club, Merola 
launched his first regular season. 
The War Memorial Opera House 
was then still a faraway dream, but 
Merola raised enough money to re- 
fit the barnlike Civic Auditorium. 
For star attractions he engaged the 
services of Beniamino Gigli and 
Giovanni Martinelli. Then he and 
his hard-working stage director, 
Armando Agnini — who still oc- 
cupies the same position—got busy 
and prepared a repertoire of ten 
operas. San Francisco society women 
sewed costumes for the performers, 
donated furniture for props, and 
decorated the Civic Auditorium with 
tree prunings from Golden Gate 
Park. While all went well, Merola 
nevertheless ended the season with 
a nervous breakdown. 

The formal organization of the 
San Francisco Opera Association fol- 
lowed in 1924, and then—after years 
of waiting — the War Memorial 
Opera House was finally opened on 
October 15, 1932 with a_perform- 
ance of La Tosca. Built with 
$5,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, 
such an opera house gave Merola 
almost everything an operatic im- 
presario’s heart could desire. Few, if 
any, opera houses in the world sur- 
pass the War Memorial even today 
in equipment and staging facilities. 
Since the house is owned and 
operated by the city and county of 


Mr. Haines is a free-lance writer liv- 
ing in California. His articles have 
appeared frequently in Music JOURNAL. 
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San Francisco through the trustees 
of the War Memorial, the opera as- 
sociation must rent the house just as 
any other organization does. But 
music events are always given prior- 
ity, and when the company ap- 
proached its 1942 war season in con- 
siderable financial doubt, the city 
waived its $14,000 rental fee to help 
the association along. For the next 
few years the company managed to 
break even — a minor miracle in 
operatic circles. 

In casting performers, the associa- 
tion leans heavily on Metropolitan 
stars, and because of their box of- 
fice value they demand more money 
than the Metropolitan pays them for 
performing the same roles. In reper- 
toire, however, the company often 
blazes a trail for the Metropolitan. 


HOW DO YOU 
FEEL ABOUT 
OPERA? 


Readers may take their choice 
in this month’s issue of Music 
JourNAL. On the opposite page 
is Mr. Haines’ account of the do- 
ing of the San Francisco Opera 
Company, with much timely in- 
formation for serious opera loy- 
ers. For those “purists” who 
regard opera as a dubious art 
form, there is Mr. Lovinger’s 
broad satire on the next page. 
The editors decline to take sides 
in this never-ending debate. 


The orchestra members provide a 
finer instrumental ensemble than is 
commonly found in opera, and the 
chorus perennially proves itself an-. 
other asset. The season is not long 
enough to justify the expense of 
maintaining a full-time ensemble of 
professional singers, and for many 
years this was a veritable drawback. 
More recently, however, Kurt Her- 
bert Adler, who has been chorus 
master for many seasons, has at- 
tracted a group composed almost ex- 
clusively of young vocal students 
and church singers, and he_ has 
welded them into an exceptionally 
lively, musical, and personable or- 
ganization without any of the 
ancient routiniers who ordinarily 
stumble about in opera choruses. 
Approximately half of the singers 
of small parts are ,chosen from 

(Continued on page 29) 
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accordion 
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MILTON DE LUGG, 
outstanding virtuoso 
of TV, radio and mo- 


ATILLIO RISSO, fea- 
tured member of the 
= sensational Vagabond 
Quartet. 


LAWRENCE WELK, 


"Ch 


Music” originator and 
his featured soloist. 
MYRON FLOREN. 


FRANK YANKOVIC, 
America’s Polka King § 
and his dynamic styl- 
ist, “TOPS” CAR- 
DONI. 
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DIE HIMMELHERRGOTTKREUZ- 
MILLIONENDONNERWETTER! 
An Opera to End Operas 
By Presto E. Furioso 
Libretto by Pierre Semiquaver 
CHARACTERS 
(In order of weight) 

The Queen 

Marguerite 

Rudolpho 

Aida (alias Brunnhilde) 
King Rigoletto 


Contralto 
Bass 

Irish Tenor 
Boy Alto 
2nd _ Bass 


Falstafl Soprano 
Count Di Moola ..... ...3rd Bass 
Villagers, hunters, huntresses, 

courtiers, bears, oriental 

dancers, nobles, noblesses, 

nymphs, miscellaneous 

Soprano 
Baritone 


This is a truly inspiring, emotion- 
packed tale of jealousy and revenge, 
of love and passion, of the triumph 
of the noble human spirit over the 
fiendish forces of evil. First though, 
some background. It is important to 
know that “Die Himmelherrgott- 
kreuzmillionendonnerwetter!” —(em- 
phasis on the “Die”) is the third 
part (Part III) of a heroic cycle of 
operas known as The Motor Cycle. 
A few critics will tell you that a per- 
son would have to be heroic to write 
a thing like that, but remember, 
when Furioso composed the score, he 
was only eighty-nine. You shou!d 
remember too, that Semiquaver’s 
libretto was written at a moment of 


Mr. Lovinger ts a free-lance writer 
who liwes in Brooklyn. 
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An Opera To 
End 


Operas! 


P. LOVINGER 


great personal tragedy, when he had 
just lost his trousers in a game of 
chance. 

The libretto is based on a 
Swedish short story of the same 
name, which in turn was stolen from 
an old Flemish fairytale, which it- 
self came from an ancient Mayan 
myth, which originally was taken 
from an old Chinese joke. Hence 
we can expect to find in this opera 
all the emotion, fervor, and tragedy 
inherent in the era of the French 
Revolution. 

After the first performance, the 
thrilled audience shouted “Authors! 
Authors!,” presently hoisting the 
composer and writer to their 
shoulders. Then, marching out the 
door, they tossed both of them into 
the street. Little they knew of true 
Art! Today, however, it is uni- 
versally agreed that Die H , with 
its perfect grasp of human nature, is 
without a doubt. 

Well, so much for the prelimi- 
naries. Vesti la giubba! 


ACT I 


Prince Rudolpho, the husband of 
wicked Queen Anne-lace II of 
Operatica, is secretly in love with 
the beautiful Marguerite. However, 
the beautiful Marguerite (two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of ecstatic 
beauty), while married to the King 
of Clubs, is nevertheless secretly in 
love with Rudolpho’s brother Joe, 
who in turn loves the Duchess, who 
herself secretly loves the Duke (her 
husband). At the same time, both 


King Rigoletto and the Duke of 
Ellington are madly in love with 
three lovely Grapefruits. (An odd 
name, but then they’re strange girls.) 
This should be a simple enough 
problem; each man to take one and 
one-half girls, but the three sisters 
have other plans: all of them have a 
violent passion for the rich Count, 
Signor Decrescendo, who loves no- 
body, secretly or otherwise—he’s a 
real kill-joy. 

(NOTE: If you think this is com- 
plicated, just stick around a while. 
The plot not only thickens, it 
hardens into solid rock.) 

One night Rudolpho begs his wife 
to let him go out to meet Aida, one 
of his girl friends. The Queen 
firmly refuses, believing that it’s 
merely another pretense to go and 
play poker. She threatens to lock 
him up in an airtight safe deposit 
vault forever, and in addition never 
to speak to him again, should he 
persist in his scheming. 

The following night, the Queen 
finds a perfumed handkerchief in 
Rudolpho’s back pocket. Jumping 
to conclusions, she charges him with 
stealing all her perfumed handker- 
chiefs and pawning them. Finally, 
in a fit of rage, she hits him over the 
head with a baseball bat. (I’ve taken 
the liberty of translating this for 
Americans. Actually, in Europe 
they use a polo mallet for the pur- 
pose. However, the net results are 
the same.) 

She then stabs him with a rather 
large-sized knife, and has him 
hanged. Brushing himself off, 
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Rudolpho starts to climb over the 
Palace wall, but not before he and 
the Queen sing the beautiful love- 
duet, “Ah Mimi, La Belle Dama 
Sans Merci, Caigate Muerto!” 

Marguerite (of all people) now 
appears, having come over for a very 
social call, after first having deserted 
Rigoletto, of course. She too joins 
in the festivities, and lands a neat 
uppercut on the Queen’s jaw, where- 
upon they all sing the beautiful 
love-trio (it’s a triangle, you know), 
“Aaach, Peculer Pour Mieux Sauter, 
Augustine.” 

The singing done, they all shoot 
each other. In addition, Rudolpho 
blows up the Palace, and the Queen, 
in retribution, sets fire to the Roxy. 
The two lovers then leap over the 
ninety-foot wall to freedom. 


ACT Il 


Now meanwhile, King Rigoletto, 
grieving his loss (his favorite wife 
Marguerite removed twelve trillion 
lira from his safe before leaving 
him), sends out a thousand blood- 
hounds to find Marguerite and bite 
her. What he does not know, un- 
fortunately, is that his friend Fal- 
staff, aging philosopher and Prime 
Minister, is plotting to kill him and 
take all his money. 

Rigoletto hears a strange noise 
outside. He looks out the window 
and sees an equally strange sight, 
viz.,.a phantom ship soaring through 
the sky. On its port side is inscribed 
its name, “The Flying Saucer,” 
while a long silk banner trails be- 
hind it, reading, “Drink Das Rhein- 
gold—extra dry.” 
this in all probability is a new- 
model car, but being a practical man 
he takes no chances, and prays to Ra 
for forgiveness from his sins. 

In return, the Queen of Opera- 
tica’s spirit comes to Rigoletto in a 
dream, and warns her colleague of 
Falstaff’s plot to poison him. Also, 
while she’s at it, she puts a magical 
curse on Rudolpho and Aida, which, 
freely translated, means, “Der 
russische gottlosenbeqegung nach 
entwicklungereihen im schatten das 
kirchturms vergrabenes—but gut!” 
(By the way, I wonder what hap- 
pened to Marguerite?) The Duke 
thereupon marries the cigarette girl, 
and is so happy at learning the truth 
about Don Carlo (don’t ask me!), 
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He thinks that . 


that he shoots his mother-in-law. 

Now it is all out of the bag, but 
just for a gag the Duke pretends he 
doesn’t know a thing about the plot 
to poison him. He even engages the 
embarrassed Prime Minister in an 
intellectual discussion of toxicology. 
This state of affairs is so amusing to 
the Duke that he almost dies laugh- 
ing. In fact he does die laughing, 
and is buried amid much _ regal 
pageantry. 

Toward the end of the regal pag- 
eant, a startling thing happens: The 
ghost of Queen Bea suddenly ap- 
pears. She spies Felonious there, 
cringing behind the golden curtain, 
and becomes so angry at him for 
causing the Duke’s demise, that she 
sings a song. Eventually the song 
ends, and, as is her custom, she 
takes her baseball bat and crowns 
Felonious with it. This is known as 
“The Coronation Scene.” 

Felonious, in order to avoid his 
just fate—conviction for disorderly 
conduct—swallows a small vial of 
liquid. He thinks it is sulphuric 
acid, but alas, it is really vodka, and 
he drops dead. The Queen’s and the 
Duke’s spirits then embrace, and 
they die happily ever after. 

The courtiers, pages, soldiers, 
princes, and assorted spear-carriers 
become so saddened at this tragic 
course of events that they die of 
broken bearts—all 76,598 of them. 
First, of course, they together sing 
the stirring choral finale to Act II, 
entitled, “The Stirring Choral 
Finale to Act IIL.” 


ACT Ill 


Meanwhile, Rudolpho and Aida 
are together in their hotel suite. 
Little do they know that they are 
about to have a visitor—none other 
than Count di Moola! 

In the Count barges, brandishing 
a big bolo knife, singing a_passion- 
ately dramatic song, and otherwise 
making a general nuisance of him- 
self. He sings, “Costui dal re la 
donna si teneva e con charnale amor 
costei giazeva io voglio andar paesi 
il spaghetti cercando en passar cuesto 
mar dov’ erra che vivere e morir 
vuilsi apparando cercar tutto il 
mondo!” This cannot be translated 
literally, for a number of reasons 
(one of them being, I don’t under- 
stand it myself). However, inter- 


preting it after the manner of 


foreign-movie titles, the Count sings: 
“I say there—has anyone seen my 
spaghetti?” 

After a cursory search of the room 
he comes up with his missing prop- 
erty: For under the mattress, staring 
him in the face, is his three and a 
half tons of Buitoni spaghetti! He is 
now convinced that Rudolpho and 
Aida have been responsible for the 
theft, and offers to duel the latter. 
He takes another bolo from his vest 
pocket, hands it to her, and they 
start madly fencing. This takes place 
to the exotic strains of “The Bolo 
Dance” (also known as, “Don’t 
Fence Me In”). 

What nobody knows, is that Mar- 
guerite stole the stuff herself, planted 
the loot, and then sent an anony- 
mous phone call to the Count, tip- 
ping him off that they had gypped 
it. 

My, she’s the crafty one, isn’t she? 


ACT IV 


Meanwhile, Siegfried is out hunt- 
ing the dragon. (He unfortunately 
lost his pet dragon Fred, a green- 
eyed monster, and is hunting all 
over the place for him.) Siegfried 
doesn’t realize that he’s in the wrong 
opera, but since he fits into the plot 
so well, he stays in anyway. Happily, 
though, he wears a magic cloak 
which renders him invisible. Con- 
sequently, nobody ever sees him, and 
so the opera company saves on at 
least one salary. 

Siegfried proceeds to slay the 
Rhine Maidens and find his dragon, 
who, oddly enough, had not only 
registered in the very same hotel as 
Rudolpho and Aida, but had taken 
an adjoining room! Siegfried is on 
the verge of taking Fred home where 
he belongs, when the beast, en- 
tranced with the seductive aroma of 
spaghetti, his favorite dish, breaks 
off his leash and dashes into the 
room (the hapless Count having 
carelessly left the door open) just as 
Aida is about to administer the coup 
de chevrolet. Unfortunately, the 
beast is nearsighted and so bites the 
Count, thinking that he is a spa- 
ghetti (which, of course, is incor- 
rect). 

Fatally bitten, the Count naturally 
sings an aria,—the same one he sang 
when he first entered, only now in 
Mongolian. This is the high-spot of 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


Arranged by WILLIAM H. CHALLIS 
Bb CLARINET QUARTETS 


For 4 Bb Clarinets with Score. 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
DEEP PURPLE 
WHEN I GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
THROUGH THE YEARS 
price $1.50 each 


BRASS QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Trumpets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones with Score. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 


price $1.50 each 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Eb Alto Sax, 3rd Eb Alto 
Sax and Bb Tenor (printed separately), 4th 
Bb Tenor Sax and Eb Baritone (printed 
separately) with score. 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
SONG OF LOVE 


price $1.50 each 
TROMBONE QUARTETS 


For 4 Trombones with Score. 


OVER THE RAINBOW 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
LAURA 


price $1.50 each 
STRING. QUARTETS 


For Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Celio 
with Score. 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
DAYBREAK 
IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
MOONLIGHT MOOD 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 


price $1.50 each 
BRASS SEXTETS 


' For Ist and 2nd Cornets, Ist and 2nd 
{ Trombones, Baritone (Bass-Treble) and 
Tuba with Score. 


GREAT DAY 
DRUMS IN MY HEART 


(with Drum Solo) 
WITHOUT A SONG 
TEMPTATION 
LAURA 
BLUE MOON 


Price $1.75 each 
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the opera, and generally brings 
down the house. (Needless to say, 
this adds markedly to production 
costs.) The house is thereupon re- 
built: the Count sings four or five 
encores amid tumultuous applause 
(which applause also serves to en- 
hance costs considerably). He takes 
his bow and then he dies. 

Aida is so overjoyed that the 
dragon has saved her all that 
trouble, that she plants a kiss on the 
animal’s forehead. The latter then 
flies off to play. At this move of 
Aida’s, Rudolpho, in a jealous rage, 
threatens to sue for divorce. Aida 
smugly informs him that he can’t do 
it because they're not married. 
Shocked at this realization, Ru- 
dolpho summons Don Carlo (I 
don’t know either), who marries the 
two amidst much royal splendor. 

Now who should appear but 
Marguerite. She somehow suspects 
that Rudolpho has been making love 
to another woman. She challeng- 
ingly asks him: while he’s at it, why 
doesn’t he marry her also and thus 
kill two birds with one stone. He 
agrees, and the two are also married 
by Don Carlo. 


ACT V 


At this thoroughly disturbing 
turn of events, Aida decides to 
doublecross Rudolpho, so she elopes 
with the dragon. Don Carlo then 
dies of pneumonia, Brunnhilde is 
killed in an auto accident, and every- 
thing seems to be moving smoothly. 

Meanwhile, Rudolpho and 
Marguerite (who is now Mrs. 
Rudolpho) are spending the evening 
at home watching TV. Just then, 
who should enter the room but 
Siegfried, searching once again for 
his re-lost dragon. The couple, some- 
what disconcerted at this irregular- 
ity, grow angry, resulting in a 
sparkling bit of recitative by Mar- 
guerite for the next half hour, A 
stickler for colorful expressions, she 
flippantly tells him, “Aaaah, drop 
dead.” Siegfried, an old hand at 
this tragic sort of plot, cheerfully 
obliges, although before he goes he 
sings of course something or other. 

With this development, the quaint 
and colorful villagers all joyously 
and resoundingly sing, “Hurrah for 
our noble king! Long live the great 
Boris!,”” at which the golden curtain 
falls, ending the Fifth Act. 


ACT VI (and last!) 


And now we have almost reached 
the conclusion of our monumental 
musicdrama. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we find there is great danger 
that there may actually be a happy 
ending of a sort. 

You see, Rudolph and Marguerite 
are now quite happy. 

Then too, there are still a few 
other people left alive on the stage, 
no doubt due to some oversight. 
These include the  cigarette-girl, 
Aida, the dragon, the quaint and 
colorful villagers, one or two spear- 
carriers who missed their cue, and 
several other hardy souls. 

This, of course, will not do. Such 
a relatively joyous state of affairs 
obviously runs counter to the estab- 
lished principles of true Art. (One 
such artistic principle is that: since 
there is such a drastic shortage of 
misery in the world, we must there- 
fore strive to spread sadness wher- 
ever possible.) So here is what hap- 
pens: 

Just as the couple are happily lett 
alone and are about to retire for the 
night, there is a noisy sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. The two are 
alarmed. “Who could it be?,” they 
ask each other. (I tell it quickly, but 
the actual recitative here takes fifty- 
six minutes.) They soon find out for 
just then, without even knocking, in 
marches everybody—the  cigarette- 
girl, Aida, the dragon, the villagers, 
the two surplus soldierboys with 
their gleaming lances—oh just every- 
body! 

Margucrite asks irately, “What are 
you all doing here?” A soldier re- 
plies: “Ho, ho, ho!—you’ll find out 
quick enough!” No sooner does he 
say this, when there is a tremendous 
earthquake and everyone dies! 

But before departing, of course, 
they must all sing the lovely, two- 
hour-length “Liebestod.” Then 
naturally, they must all fly up to 
Valhalla, As it is a pretty cloudy 
night this takes them another three 
hours, forty-five minutes. However, 
they while away the time by singing, 
(what else?) so it’s not so bad. Only 
then are they allowed to pass away 
in peace. 

Thus the wicked queen’s curse 
comes true, and we also see demon- 
strated the truth of the wise Bard’s 
maxim that, “All’s well that ends,” 
as the curtain falls. (The End) 
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CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 8) 


will be led by Antal Dorati and fea- 
ture violinist Yehudi Menuhin. The 
July 1-4 set conducted by Walter 
Hendl will have a more varied rep- 
ertoire, including works by Martinu, 
Milhaud, and Stravinsky. There will 
also be a series of lectures on Man’s 
Right to Knowledge and the Free 
Use Thereof, offered by noted per- 
sonalities under the co-sponsorship 
of Columbia University’s Bi-Centen- 
nial Committee and the Festival 
Association; a Roger Wagner Cho- 
rale concert at Santa Ynez Mission 
on June 30; demonstration opera 
coaching classes by Mme. Lotte Leh- 
mann and her pupils and a recital 
by musicomedienne Anna Russell. 
The San Diego Symphony’s Sum- 
mer Festival of Music, offered in 
conjunction with San Diego State 
College’s summer workshop in chor- 
al art (led by Robert Shaw, Julius 
Herford and Mack Harrell) will 
bring six Tuesday evening concerts 
(July 13 through August 17) at Bal- 
boa Park Bowl, with the symphony 
and assisting chorus led by Robert 
Shaw. Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex will 
also be given here, as well Haydn’s 
The Creation. A series of Friday 
night chamber music concerts at 
Hoover High School (July 23-August 
13) will feature Stravinsky’s L’His- 
toire du Soldat and Bach’s St. John 
Passion. Mack Harrell is one of the 
solo vocalists for these programs. 


Music in LaJolla 


In nearby LaJolla there will again 


be five bi-weekly Sunday afternoon - 


concerts by Nikolai Sokoloff’s Musi- 
cal Arts Society Orchestra at LaJolla 
High School on June 13 and 27, 
July 11 and 25 and August 8. The 
American Art Quartet, violinists 
Eudice Shapiro, Israel Baker, Man- 
uel Compinsky, and pianist Lillian 
Steuber will be featured in many 
contemporary works as well as more 
familiar fare. 

One of the area’s most pleasantly 
folksy musical series is that long pre- 
sented at Redlands Bowl under 
Mrs. Grace Mullen’s direction. These 
free, informal evening concerts in 
the shallow bowl located in the heart 
of this orange-growing center 80 
miles east of Los Angeles begin with 
a special June 29-30 performance of 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
then run regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday nights through September 2. 
Opera, dance, symphony, music- 
dramas and recitals are often intro- 
duced by a half-hour of community 
singing. Major soloists this summer 
will include vocalists Robert Weede, 
Claramae Turner, and Brian Sulli- 
van; pianists Grant Johannesen and 
Lillian Steuber; violinist Heimo 
Haitto; dancers Antonio and Luisa 
Triana; conductors Miklos Rozsa 
and James Guthrie. 

This informal theme is also found 
at the free city-sponsored concerts 
offered by Burbank’s Park and Rec- 
reation Dept. at the Starlight The- 
atre in Burbank’s Stough Park on 
Saturday nights from June 26 
through October 9. The Civic Sym- 
phony and Chorus and Youth Sym- 
phony are joined by Los Angeles 
area soloists for regular concerts, and 
team to present light opera and bal- 
let programs, too. Both “pops” and 
serious concerts are often keyed to 
civic and patriotic observances and 
the work of film studio composers. 

A summer camp informality is 
found on the southern slope of high 
Mt. San Jacinto, above Hemet in 
Riverside County, where the Idyll- 
wild Fine Arts Foundation will offer 
a series of week-end concerts, dra- 
mas and fine arts seminars (includ- 
ing a choral clinic led by Lara Hog- 
gard) from June 21 through Septem- 
ber 6, in cooperation with the fifth 
annual session of the Foundation’s 
summer schools of music, arts and 
conservation. Here is a chance to 
mix a bit of mountain air with mu- 
sic and learning. 


Music Academy Programs 


Other events of interest not yet 
definitely scheduled at press-time in- 
clude a series of concerts and infor- 
mal recitals by Lotte Lehmann, Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky, Gyorgy Sandor and 
others, sponsored by the Music Acad- 
emy of the West at Santa Barbara’s 
Lobero Theatre and in_ private 
homes; a series of programs in the 
Memorial Open Air Theatre on the 
grounds of Santa Monica High 
School in Santa Monica; the con- 
tinuing free Sunday afternoon cham- 
ber music concerts at the Los An- 
geles County Museum in Los Ange- 
les’ Exposition Park; the “Pasadena 
Pops” programs sponsored weekly 
in September and October by the 
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Pasadena Junior League at Santa 
Anita Racetrack in Arcadia; a series 
of varied musical events offered by 
Los Angeles’ Jewish Centers Asso- 
ciation in the handsome new West- 
side Jewish Community Center; 
many special chamber music con- 
certs and recitals at the University 
of Southern California, the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, 
the Associated Colleges (Pomona- 
Claremont-Scripps) at Claremont, 
Los Angeles City College, Occiden- 


. tal College and other educational 


institutions in the Los Angeles area; 
scores of free Sunday afternoon 
band concerts in Los Angeles parks 
and several major choral programs 
(including Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion at U.C.L.A. on June 7) 
presented by the City of Los An- 
geles Bureau of Music; regular daily 
band concerts by the Long Beach 
Municipal Band and smaller events 
and series too numerous to mention 
individually. AAA 


RAVINIA 

(Continued from page 9) 
stein estate, interested a number of 
guarantors and raised a fund of $34,- 
000. Thus the Ravinia Festival Asso- 
ciation began a new career. In 1944 
Mrs. Eckstein gave the Park to the 
Association. 

Just forty-five days after its wood- 
en music pavilion was destroyed by 
fire in 1949, Ravinia opened—on 
schedule—its fourteenth and_ very 
successful season with a novel roof. 
A 33-ton canvas cover, originally 
used as a hangar for B-29 bomb- 
ers, served as a temporary shel- 
ter during the 1949 season. Three 
thousand new permanent seats were 
installed on a_ concrete, saucer- 
shaped foundation over which the 
huge tent was erected. This was the 
same season that the famed trio of 
Rubenstein, Heifetz, and Piatigorsky 
appeared in a series of chamber mu- 
sic concerts during the seventh week 
and established a record attendance 
of 34,407 at those four concerts. The 
average attendance at symphony 
concerts in recent years has been 
3,900. 

This season Ravinia will present 
the world premiere of Arne Old- 
berg’s Prayer of St. Francis of Assisi 
with Izler Solomon conducting the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
Louis Sudler, well known Chicago 
baritone, as soloist. 


Pierre Monteux, the “dean” of 
Ravinia guest conductors, will re- 
vive memories of Ravinia’s golden 
age of opera with a concert version 
of Faust starring prominent Metro- 
politan Opera singers and a chorus. 

The 1954 season opens June 29 
and ends August 15. Concerts are 
held each Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evening at 8:30 o’clock and 
Sunday afternoon at 4:00 o'clock. 
The chamber music series during the 
concluding week will feature the 
Fine Arts Quartet. 

Guest conductors in the order of 
their appearances will be William 
Steinberg, Izler Solomon, Alfred 
Wallenstein, Pierre Monteux, Ar- 
thur Fiedler, and Georg Solti. Solo- 
ists will include Zino Francescatti, 
Leon Fleisher, and Michael Rabin. 

AAA 


Emotion is the summit of ex- 
istence, and music is the summit of 
emotion, the art pathway to God. 
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Why should it bring remembrance 
of a music 

Heard in a dim, remotest childhood 
dream, 

When out of paradise, angelic 
players 

Sounded a holy theme? 


Those long thin plaintive strains, a 
spirit pleading; 

Then waves of rolling melody that 
soars 

In crest on turbulent crest, like 
beauty beating 

At everlasting shores! 


The far dream-splendor and the 
living glory, 

Like some symphonic rapture, meet 
and merge. 

And time has vanished, and the 
listener hovers 

On some immortal verge. 


—STANTON A. CoBLENTZ 
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MARGARET MAXWELL 


AST Easter Sunday I attended 
church in a small suburban 
community. The church was filled to 
its five hundred capacity, with flow- 
ers banked across the chancel, as the 
minister and his assistant entered, 
impressive in their white vestments. 
The three choirs—junior, high 
school, and adult—totaled about 
sixty. The singers took their places 
with dignity, and everybody got off 
to a fine start with the opening 
hymn, that old Easter favorite, 
“Christ the Lord is Risen Today.” 
The service moved smoothly 
through the opening prayers, the 
Gloria, and an anthem by the young 
people’s choir, who although seated 
in the front pews, managed to do a 
creditable job on a simple hymn- 


type anthem. A little further along ~ 


the junior and senior choir sang 
some responses with good tone, clear 
enunciation, and above average mu- 
sicianship. For the first twenty min- 
utes the service was well integrated 
and the audience was attentive, re- 
acting to the mood which had been 
established by ministers and choirs. 

Then came the offertory anthem! 
The choir director, spurred on by 
-his three choirs’ achievements of the 
past winter, had selected an anthem 
for the combined choirs. Now find- 
ing suitable material for such a situ- 
ation is not easy, but he failed to 
take several things into considera- 
tion. It is exceedingly difficult to get 
three choirs of different age groups 
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together for full rehearsals. Unfor- 
tunately the anthem he chose did 
not have many individual passages 
for the three choirs—it combined 
them in antiphonal style. Not only 
were they combined, the youngest 
choir, made up of the eight to twelve 
year old children, had to come in 
on weak beats while singing unusual 
and somewhat dissonant (for the 
average church choir, at least) inter- 
vals. There were rhythmic patterns 
and melodic skips that would chal- 
lenge a good adult choir, let alone 
youngsters already somewhat awed 
by the impressive pomp of Easter 
Sunday. The choir director per- 
spired, the singers worked valiantly, 
and the organist abandoned her 
written part to throw in cues right 
and left, but the net result was still 
close to chaos. The audience worked 
as hard as did the choirs, tense with 
dread for fear the next entrance 
would be missed and the entire an- 
them fall apart. The anthem was 
a long one too, of some eight min- 
utes duration. There was a_ brief 
respite for everybody in the middle 
section which turned out to be a 
solid four-part harmonic treatment, 
but the antiphonal effects were re- 
peated in the recapitulation, so the 
same problems were encountered all 
over again. 

The anthem was finally over, the 
choirs were seated, and the minister 
began his Easter sermon. Gone, 
however, was the mood of worship. 


People fidgeted, choir members ner- 
vously compared notes with neigh- 
bors, the director mopped his fore- 
head with a large white handker- 
chief, and the organist arranged and 
rearranged her music which had al- 
ready been in order for the closing 
part of the service. Afterwards regu- 
lar members of the congregation 
made some comments about how 
sweet the children looked and how 
well they had done all winter—this 
for the benefit of the large number 
of “once a year” church-goers who 
had turned out for the special serv- 
ice but who nevertheless would carry 
back to their neighbors and friends 
reports that “the music over at the 
church is pretty bad,”” and in many 
cases follow up with a comment that 
the director wasn’t earning his sal- 
ary. Of course if they had been there 
the rest of the year, they would have 
learned that the music for the regu- 
lar service was considerably better 
than that offered on Easter Sunday. 

This account unfortunately is not 
about an isolated happening in one 
church. It is true in many places 
all over the country. Too often choir 
directors blunder badly in planning 
special services. A special service is 
not a time to experiment—it is ‘a 
time to stress the good points of a 
choir. A congregation does not care, 
if indeed it is aware, of the com- 
plexities of an anthem. It is con- 
cerned only in the musical effect by 
which it enhances the worship serv- 
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ice. This choir director could have 
helped his group’s reputation as 
well as his own if he had selected a 
simple anthem, and allowed the 
junior and high school choirs to sing 
along with the adult choir, perhaps 
giving them the melodic line for a 
time while the adults hummed the 
accompaniment or the organ took 
over. It would take many more com- 
bined rehearsals than are normally 
possible in order to attempt antiph- 
onal entrances with rhythmic and 
melodic sureness. Every director 
wants to help his choir grow musi- 
cally, and sometimes he feels it nec- 
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essary to give them anthems some- 
what beyond their immediate grasp 
in order to stimulate them. How- 
ever, the wise director schedules 
such experimental anthems for a 
regular service when if necessary the 
congregation will take a more chari- 
table view of the situation, figuring 
the choir is entitled to an “off” Sun- 
day once in a while. Most directors 
and choirs work slavishly for special 
services, but too often the musical 
program is overly ambitious. There 
is the near-panic of that last re- 
hearsal and a sort of fatalistic josh- 
ing about “poor dress rehearsals 
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mean good performances,” an old 
saw which doesn’t help anybody. 
There is a limit to any choir’s 
capabilities, and a wise director 
realizes it. If he has a small church 
choir, he doesn’t try to program the 
Hallelujah Chorus on Easter Sun- 
day, or reinforce his group with a 
couple of extra singers from out- 
side. This will break down a choir’s 
morale quicker than anything else. 
Certainly they know they aren't 
physically capable of performing a 
big choral work. However, they will 
gain a great amount of satisfaction 
from singing a simpler anthem well. 
The audience will be comfortable 
instead of wondering whether they 
ought to place their bets on who will 
finish third in the race to the final 
bar line. Easter and Christmas 
should be high points in the musical 
church year and the director should 
choose music which will reinforce 
by reinforcing the meaning of the 
day itself, rather than try to use the 
occasion as a concert showcase for 
his choir, Surely there can be no 
justification for music in the church 
service unless it contributes to the 
unity of the entire worship service. 


Opera Quiz 


Each of the composers on the left 
wrote one of the operas on the right. 
Can you match them up properly? 


1. Leoncavallo 1. Mignon 

2. Mascagni 2. The Flying 
Dutchman 

3. Borodin 3. La Gioconda 

4. Delibes 4. Mefistofele \ 

5. Rossini 5. Thais 

6. Bellini 6. Martha 

7. Gounod 7. The Pearl Fishers 

8. Mozart 8. The Daughter of 


the Regiment 


9. Ponchielli 9. Pagliacci 

10. Puccini 10. Lakme 

11. Mussorgski 11. Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana 

12. Bizet 12. Norma 

13. Donizetti 13. The Abduction 


from the Seraglio 


14. Massenet 14. Romeo and Juliet 


15. Wagner 15. Boris Godunov 

16. Tchaikovsky 16. Prince Igor 

17. Thomas 17. Turandot 

18. Boito 18. William Tell 

19. Flotow 19. La Forza del Des- 
tino 

20. Verdi 20. Eugene Onegin 


(Solution on page 40) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


(Continued from page 21) 


among the choristers each season, 
and some of these—the most notable 
one being the contralto, Claramae 
Turner—have gone on to big parts, 
both in San Francisco and _ else- 
where. 

As far as the settings are con- 
cerned, anything can happen and 
usually does. The company owns 
scenery of every conceivable sort, 
from the fussiest kind of 1880 
naturalism to the most modern 
stylizations, and sometimes two or 
three different manners are em- 
ployed in the successive acts of a 
single opera. In the beginning the 
stage director was forced to impro- 
vise—often having to borrow prop- 
erties from the homes of subscribers 
—and he has been improvising ever 
since. 

In late August, 1953 Dr. Merola 
died suddenly, and Howard K. Skin- 
ner as manager and Kurt Herbert 
Adler as artistic director are taking 
his place until a successor is ap- 
pointed. According to Skinner, the 
company’s policies will continue 
much the same, however, and there 
will not be any specific changes 
worth noting. “We are a progressive 
company,” he observes, “without 
being experimental.” Though dur- 
ing the Second World War the com- 
‘pany was without a deficit, aided by 
the city’s waiving of the rental fee, 
this is hardly the case any longer. 
If the company should be without a 
deficit, it would have to play to ca- 
pacity audiences throughout its sea- 
son. But, as Skinner notes, it is 
virtually impossible for an opera 
company to operate without a defi- 
cit, due to the enormous expenses 
involved. 


Out-of-Town Performances 


One performance at Sacramento, 
the capital city; one at San Diego; 
and another at Fresno in addition 
to a two-week season at the Shrine 
Auditorium in Los Angeles comprise 
the out-of-town performances given. 
These engagements aid considerably 
in balancing the budget—especially 
the Los Angeles performances—since 
the Shrine Auditorium seats ap- 
proximately 6,500 persons. 

The operas of the standard reper- 
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toire—French and Italian—seem to 
give the greatest assurance of ca- 
pacity audiences, according to 
Skinner. Some operas prove popu- 
lar in San Francisco but not so popu- 
lar in Los Angeles, and the reverse 
sometimes happens—the taste and 
preference varying in different cities. 
If a company could afford to repeat 
a given work frequently, Skinner be- 
lieves, it would probably gain in 
popularity. 

When during his lifetime Dr. 
Merola went to Europe each year to 


Forty mattresses and pillows fail 
to cushion an unidentified princess 
from the intrusion of a little pea 
placed in her bed to test her noble 
sensibility. Unable to sleep on such 
conditions, she rises bruised and 
wounded, proving her imperial line- 
age and documenting her claim to 
be a prince's proper wife. 


Such is the climax of Ernst Toch’s 
amusing opera, “The Princess and 
the Pea,” recently published with 
English text by Marion J. Farquhar. 
The small cast includes: 


the Princess—soprano 

the Prince—Tenor 

his father, the King—bass 

his mother, the Queen — soprano 
the Chancellor—baritone 

the Minister—tenor 


the Nurse—(mezzo) soprano 


The mixed chorus includes ser- 
vants, maids, pages, and ladies of 
the court. No elaborate and expen- 
sive settings are required. By shift- 
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discover new voices, he would think 
of certain singers in terms of the 
roles they might play with the com- 
pany. He was also faced with the 
problem of choosing only top-rank- 
ing artists who would please the 
taste of the California public in the 
specific roles required. 

Among the singers the San Fran- 
cisco company has introduced to the 
United States are Ezio Pinza, Jan 
Peerce, Salvatore Baccaloni, Renata 
Tebaldi, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, 
Mario del Monaco, Cesare Valletti, 


ing properties, the opening court- 
scene is transformed into a bedroom 
for the big test. 


This rollicking comedy lasts about 
50 minutes and is ideal for opera 
workshop groups to undertake. Per- 
formances have already been pre- 
sented by the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, Hartford Schoo! of Music, 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
and the Philharmonic Society of 
New York children’s concerts, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 
Southern Methodist University, Bos- 
ton University, and Berkshire Music 
Center, Tanglewood 


1954). 


(Summer, 


Orchestra materials are available 
on rental and include: 2 flutes, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon & contra bassoon, 
horn, trumpet, tuba, timpani, percus- 
sion, and strings. The vocal score 
is available from your local dealer 
at $3.00. Choral parts are printed 
separately for soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass, costing 10 cents per part. 


Giulietta Simionato, Inge Borkh, 
Gertrude Grob-Prandl, Elisa- 
betta Barbato. Winther Andersen 
and Colin Harvey have worked their 
way into solo roles from starting in 
the chorus, and last season John 
Lombardi, a Los Angeles singer, per- 
formed leading roles. 

Though the San Francisco com- 
pany’s repertoire is wide and varied, 
there are, nevertheless some operas 
which require certain types of voices 
which are dificult if not impossible 
to find. The Meyerbeer operas 
such as L’Africaine, Le Prophete, 
and Les Huguenots are examples. It 
is the mission of the company to give 
performances of the highest possible 
standard, presenting to the public 
top-ranking artists as well as intro- 
ducing promising young singers of 
the West Coast. 

Progressiveness, according to Kurt 
Herbert Adler, the newly-appointed 
artistic director, is a matter of artis- 
tic policy which pays off at the box 
office only at times, depending on 
the work and the cast. This is more 
evident in San Francisco, he finds, 
although operas with great impact 
have a good effect on the Los An- 
geles box office. The Shrine Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles, due to its 
huge structure, requires works of 
large proportions to be performed 
there, but even so only a fraction of 
the huge stage can be used. 


Contemporary Works 


The Metropolitan thus far seems 
to take the lead in presenting con- 
temporary works such as the recent 
Peter Grimes and The Rake’s Prog- 
ress, but, according to Adler, there is 
no definite reason why the San 
Francisco company should not some- 
what explore this field. “The presen- 
tation of contemporary works of 
value and standard will always be 
considered,” he affirms. 

As artistic director, Adler’s duties 
are overwhelming. Not only must 
he plan the season, set the repertoire 
and dates, manage the casting, en- 
gage the singers, chorus, ballet, 
orchestra, and staff, but he must co- 
ordinate all. the factors involved. 
One means of keeping down ex- 
penses has been to use parts of sets 
of one opera temporarily for another 
one which may not be considered a 
standard work and therefore does 
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not have a permanent place in the 
repertoire. The versatility of the 
conductors is so entirely an indi- 
vidual matter that as a rule an opera 
may be assigned a conductor ir- 
respective of his nationality. The 
Wagnerian music dramas, however, 
require a special voice, and for that 
reason enunciation of the German 
language is usually entrusted to 
German singers. Exceptions, how- 
ever, are well known. In fact, Adler 
asserts that some of the best Wag- 
nerian performances occur in Italy 
with Italian singers performing in 
the Italian language. 

Because of seasons which occur 
simultaneously with that of the San 
Francisco company and distances in- 
volved, many difficulties are en- 
countered in co-ordinating artists 
and dates. Though San Francisco 
has its share of Germans, Italians, 
and Frenchmen, the majority of suc- 
cessful operas are Italian, and this is 
true of any operatic company. 

It is the policy of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company to keep new 
productions in the spirit expressed 
by the composer. Efforts have been 
made to utilize modern stage 
technique, such as in Richard Rych- 
tarik’s production of Don Giovanni 
where slides were employed, and in 
Harry Horner’s production of 
Turandot—both given last season. 
New productions using the facilities 
of the War Memorial stage will be 
considered according to repertoire 
and budget, Adler says. 

Asked for his opinion on the prac- 
ticability of opera in English, Adler 
replied, “Although it is preferable, 
artistically speaking, to present 
operas in the original language, it 
may prove practical to perform 
operas in the English language when 
and if enough satisfactory transla- 
tions of the repertoire are available 
and when and if the American 
public will have gradually become 
accustomed to hearing English 
words on the grand opera stage. In 
the meantime, let us encourage the 
composition of operas with original 
English text.” 

As to giving a statement on the 
forthcoming policy, Adler said, 
“The San Francisco Opera Company 
is a precious link in the interna- 
tional operatic world as attested by 
the appearance of so many top-rank- 
ing international artists, conductors, 
stage directors, the outstanding 


chorus, and the distinguished mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra in the pit. We shall en- 
deavor to prove this fact to larger 
audiences here and elsewhere.” A&A 


BIG TOP 
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musical comedy. Same with South 
Pacific.” 

The Lambertville Music Circus 
makes use of the aisles as well as the 
circular stage. For instance, the sol- 
diers parade among the audience in 
The Chocolate Soldier, and in the 
Vagabond King, the aisles become 
the streets of Paris. Scenery is kept 
at a minimum, with just enough to 
suggest the setting. The eight musi- 
cians in the orchestra are an un- 
orthodox combination too—a_ full 
string section from violins to bass, 
backed up with drums and an elec- 
tric organ for body. A harp contrib- 
utes to the special effects. No brasses 
are used since “‘a trumpet sticks out 
like a sore thumb here,” Terrell ex- 
plains. Soloists are good musicians, 
but not in the “star billing’ cate- 
gory. 

Thus by keeping production costs 
at a minimum, Terrell is able to 
change his billing every week or two 
instead of producing only two or 
three operas each summer. His 1954 
season opens on June 4 with The 
Chocolate Soldier, and carries on 
weekly with Brigadoon, Carousel 
(two weeks), The Red Mill, Finian’s 
Rainbow (two weeks), Vienna 
Nights, a world premiere, My Mary- 
land, The Boys from Syracuse, The 
Great Waltz, and for the closing 
three weeks, beginning September 7, 
Oklahoma, 


Music has charms to soothe the sav- 
age breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted 
oak; 

I've heard that things inanimate 
have mov’d, 

And as with living souls, have been 
inform’d 

By magic numbers and _ persuasive 
sound, 

Congreve 
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SALEM COLLEGE SUMMER CHOIR 
scHoor—A_ one-week course, held 
at Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
under the direction of Paul Peter- 
son, and offering courses in organ, 
voice, conducting, hymnology, rep- 
ertory, and children’s choirs. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF Music, Roches- 
ter, New York—Special institutes in 
band, string orchestra, orchestra, 
and chorus designed to give the 
supervisor-conductor an opportun- 
ity to conduct and play in ensemble. 
Sessions run June 28 through July 
17, and July 19 through August 6, 
A seminar in opera under the direc- 
tion of Leonard Treash, and featur- 
ing actual productions of operas in 
Rochester city parks, is scheduled. 
Regular academic classes are also 
offered. The summer session is 
under the direction of Dr. Irvine I. 
McHose. 


CHAUTAUQUA—This annual summer 
institution, now in its eighty-second 
season, will continue concerts by the 
Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Walter 
Hendl in a series of twenty-four 
concerts, beginning July 17. Julius 
Huehn is newly appointed head of 
the Chautauqua School of Music. 
Operas in English will also be a 
regular part of the series. 


PENINSULA MUSIC FESTIVAL, Door 
County, Wisconsin—Begun last sea- 
son, the festival will again be held 
this year from August 7 through 
August 22, with Thor Johnson as 
conductor of the thirty-eight piece 
chamber symphony orchestra. The 
programs will feature guest soloists, 
and several compositions especially 
commissioned for these concerts. 
Door County is in Northern Wis- 
consin, along the shores of Green 
Bay, and is a popular summer vaca- 
tion area. 


CINCINNATI'S OPERA AT THE ZOO— 
One of the earliest to sponsor sum- 
mer concerts, this Ohio city cele- 
brates its third-of-a-century pro- 
grams this year. Opening date is 
June 26, with operas given nightly 
except Mondays through July 31. 
MUSIC 


UNDER THE SsTARrS—Seattle, 
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Washington, will have three oper- 
ettas staged by a local company in 
conjunction with its regular summer 


series, They include Oklahoma, 
Student Prince, and Carousel. A 
water carnival is also scheduled. 


POTSDAM, NEW YORK, STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE—Two-week workshop in 
elementary and junior high music 
with Elizabeth Baritaud and Mary 
English, and a two-week workshop 
in choral literature and techniques 
under the direction of Helen M. 
Hosmer. Dr. Charles Hirt will also 


conduct a seminar on church music. 
The college is also sponsoring a 
European study tour in music. 


ay 


PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP—Sponsored by 
the College of the Pacific at Stock- 
ton, California, the camp will be in 
operation from June 22 to July 25. 
David T. Lawson is camp director. 
Guest conductors include Mischa 
Bakaleinikoff and Archie N. Jones. 
Students are accepted at the jun‘or 
and senior high, college and gradu- 
ate school levels. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA MUSIC CAMP 
—Now in session, from June 3 
through June 16, this camp is for 
junior and senior high school stu- 
dents, It is under the direction of 
Dr. Alton O’Steen, head of the 
(Continued on page 40) 
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and orchestras of the time. The 
orchestras were carefully rehearsed, 
but the bands performed with little 
or no rehearsal. There was little or 
no artistry and most band perform- 
ances were slipshod. In order to 
prove his theory that bands could 
play as well as orchestras if given 
the proper conducting and _ rehears- 
als, Goldman organized his own 
band. This became a_ permanent 
group in 1911 and was called at that 
time the New York Military Band. 
Since then Edwin Franko Goldman 
and his band have become musical 
bywords throughout the world. The 
band was one of the first major or- 
ganizations to go on the air, appear- 
ing on NBC’s first broadcast Novem- 
ber 15, 1926. Today it is comfortably 
at home with a Bach Fugue, a 


Strauss waltz, or a Dvorak sym- 
phony. 
67 68 169 70 W 7zZ This year the fifty-concert season 
will begin on June 18. All concerts 
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night except Tuesdays in either Cen- 
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SYMPHONY MALLORCA 


FRANKLIN B. ZIMMERMAN 


Fag for some light renown 
still lingering from the time of 
Chopin’s well-known sojourn on the 
island, Mallorca has little musical 
fame. It is therefore surprising to 
find that Palma, the capital city of 
this small Mediterranean isle, boasts 
one of the better civic symphony 
orchestras to be heard in Spain. The 
fact that the group is relatively un- 
publicized is due partly to Palma 
civic leaders’ lack of concern for 
publicity, and partly to the com- 
parative youth of the Mallorca Sym- 
phony, which celebrated its eighth 
birthday just this past season. 

My own discovery of the organi- 
zation came about quite by accident 
during a short holiday tour into 
southern Spain. Looking up a for- 
mer Oxonian now living on Mal- 
lorca, I knocked at a wrong door, 
which was answered by a tall young 
man with an American accent, John 
Allen by name, who composes, ar- 
ranges, and conducts music for the 
Palma ballet. In the process of set- 
ting me on the right track, he dis- 
covered that I too was interested in 
music, and invited me to a tea given 
that afternoon at the Palma Circulo 
de Bellas Artes in honor of John 
Hausserman, another American 
composer then residing on_ the 
island. At the tea, I learned that 
two of Mr. Hausserman’s works 
were to be heard on a forthcoming 
concert, for which a rehearsal was 
being held that same evening. Regis- 
tering the proper interest, I was 
taken along to the rehearsal also, 

Mr. Zimmerman is a Fulbright Schol- 
arship student at Oxford. His article, 


“An American Visits Oxford,” appeared 
in the April issue. 
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where I heard the Mallorca Sym- 
phony polishing up these two works 
under conductor Ekitai Ahn, to 
whom Mr, Allen introduced me 
after the rehearsal. Mr. Ahn was 
delighted to meet another horn 
player, for one of the orchestra’s 
regular hornists had just undergone 
a serious eye-operation. He invited 
me to sit in for the concert, and I 
accepted, so that, again, I report 
from the vantage-point of a chair 
in the horn section. 

The story of the Mallorca Sym- 
phony is largely a story of the efforts 
of Ekitai Ahn, Korean-born com- 
poser-conductor, who for the past 
eight years has labored against seri- 
ous odds to establish a symphony 
orchestra for Palma. The story 
really begins in the fall of 1946, for 
it was at that time that Jose Bala- 
guer, founder of the Mallorca Sym- 
phony, attended a concert given in 
Barcelona where Ahn appeared as 


“guest conductor. For some time he 


had been hoping to establish in 
Palma a modest community orches- 
tra capable of producing a few con- 
certs each season, and feeling that 
Ahn was the man for the job of 
building such a group, Balaguer 
offered him the directorship of the 
orchestra. How far Mr. Ahn has 
been able to surpass these hopes is 
the gist of our story. 


Young Composer 


Ekitai Ahn had already become 
well-known as a composer and con- 
ductor before coming to Mallorca 
at the age of twenty-seven. His 
musical training had begun when 
he was a boy of ten in Seoul, and at 


the age of sixteen, after having spent 
five years studying in high school 
in Japan, he traveled to Germany, 
where he enrolled as a music stu- 
dent in the Berlin Hochschule. Al- 
though he did not stay in Berlin 
long enough to get a diploma from 
this institution, he made a number 
of acquaintances which were to 
have no small influence on the 
course of his career. Probably the 
most important of these was Rich- 
ard Strauss, with whom Ahn went 
to study when he left Berlin in 1937. 

After spending some time study- 
ing composition and orchestration 
with Strauss, he began to take on 
the duties of an assistant conductor, 
assuming more and more of the 
strenuous work of preparing con- 
certs for the aging composer, and 
often appearing in his place for out- 
of-town guest-conductor engage- 
ments, 

Since that time, Maestro Ahn has 
continued to appear as a guest con- 
ductor in his own right, and has 
traveled extensively to fill engage- 
ments. The list of cities in which 
he guest-conducted includes 
Vienna, Rome, Bucharest, Madrid, 
Barcelona, Mexico City, New York, 
and Cincinnati. It was with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
that he made his American debut, 
appearing on a New Year’s Eve pro- 
gram with Alec Templeton last 
year. As the feature work of the 
evening, Ahn conducted one of his 
own compositions, a symphonic fan- 
tasie entitled Koréa, depicting the 
tragedy and the heroic struggle of 
his own people during recent years. 
The main thematic material of the 
work is derived from the Korean 
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National Anthem, another of Ahn’s 
compositions, which was finished in 
Munich in 1938, during the Japa- 
nese occupation of his homeland. 

These guest appearances have 
provided only small interludes in 
the heavy schedule demanded by 
the task of building a symphony 
orchestra in Palma, which has ab- 
sorbed most of Mr. Ahn’s time and 
energy for the past eight years. The 
task has not been easy, either for 
Mr. Ahn or the pioneer members of 
the orchestra, and from the account 
of the troubles of the early years, it 
is obvious that there were times 
when only stubborn determination 
kept the project going at all. 


First Year 


That first season beginning in 
1947 was probably the hardest, for 
the Mallorca Symphony began from 
“scratch” in every department. Find- 
ing an adequate rehearsal hall was 
the first difficulty the newly-formed 
group met—a difficulty which has 
not yet been solved. The best build- 
ing available was an old bombed-out 
school, which served as_ rehearsal 
hall for the next four years. Re- 
hearsing in that building was little 
better than rehearsing out of doors, 
for whole sections of walls, ceiling, 
and floor were missing, and_ the 
wind often whistled through the old 
place so that Ahn had trouble hear- 
ing the orchestra in pianissimo pas- 
sages. The winter was a particularly 
cold one on Mallorca. Many an 
evening there was a thin coating of 
ice on the floor and the players sat 
through rehearsals bundled in blan- 
kets and overcoats against the bitter- 
cold wind that howled through the 
breached walls. Considering the 
hardships of the group on that score 
alone—the difficulties of frozen 
fingers and cold lips, not to mention 
the extraordinary problems of in- 
tonation and  ensemble—one _ is 
moved to admiration by the know]- 
edge that the symphony survived 
that year. 

But this was only one of the 
sources of difficulty. In that first 
season, as well as in the following 
four, the orchestra had no library 
of its own, so that for every concert 
programmed, Maestro Ahn had to 
begin months in advance to make 
arrangements for borrowing scores 
and parts from all over Europe. The 


situation continued until 1951, 
when a group of Americans in 
Palma organized a benefit tea to 
provide funds for adding to the 
slender library that Ahn had been 
building with his own funds. 

Nor was the situation any better 
in the equipment department. Aside 
from castoff percussion equipment 
and music stands acquired from 
military bands around Palma, the 
organization possessed no equip- 
ment. To provide instruments for 
some players who had none of their 
own, Mr. Ahn found it necessary 
to provide the funds to purchase 
two violas, a violin, and a ’cello. As 
for auxiliary equipment, such as 
pianos, glockenspiels, celestes and 
the like, the orchestra had nothing 
except one old and dilapidated 
harp. 

The personnel of the Mallorca 
Symphony is, and has always been, 
almost entirely Mallorquin. That 
is to say, all members are non-pro- 
fessional with the exception of those 
few who earn a partial living play- 
ing in cabarets, or those drawn from 
military bands. It seems to be uni- 
versally axiomatic that a non-pro- 
fessional musical environment does 
not produce a great number of in- 
strumentalists capable of meeting 
the technical demands of standard 
symphonic literature. Palma is no 
exception, for many of the players 
have not mastered their instruments 
to the point where they can sustain 
a part alone, Such a circumstance 
imposes obvious restrictions on the 
quantity and quality of any group’s 
musical output. However, through 
intensive drill at the daily two-hour 
rehearsals, as well as a great deal of 
individual and group instruction, 
and, perhaps most important of all, 
through personal inspiration, Mr. 
Ahn has managed to more than 
compensate for any shortcomings in 
performing ability in the orchestra. 

Thumbing through the now siz- 
able program book of the Mallorca 
Symphony, one sees direct evidence 
of the extent and effectiveness of 
Mr. Ahn’s efforts during these past 
eight years. The early programs re- 
veal an all-pervading preoccupation 
with the problem of building a con- 
cert of pieces commensurate with 
the limited performing ability in 
the orchestra. Towards the end of 
the book, programs show increasing 
freedom from this preoccupation, 
and a greater concentration on the 
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problems of program building per 
se. In the past few seasons, Maestro 
Ahn has been able to program such 
ambitious works as the Beethoven 
Ninth and the Berlioz Symphonie 
Fantastique. This progress from a 
threadbare repertoire to one that 
is quite respectable, and the ad- 
vancement in performing ability 
that it indicates are quite remark- 
able. They testify not only to hard 
work on the part of director and 
section leaders, but indicate success- 
ful personal relations with orches- 
tra members and with the com- 
munity, 


‘The program given by the Mal- 
lorca Symphony last April 13 is 
something of a milestone in all these 
regards. The program, which in- 
cluded Handel’s “Pastoral Sym- 
phony” from the Messiah, a Bach 
Prelude and Fugue, two pieces by 
the American composer, John Haus- 
serman, and Richard Strauss’s Death 
and Transfiguration, was not only 
demanding enough in itself, but 
two of the works had to be prepared 
within two weeks—a circumstance 
which would test the resources of 
any orchestra. These two works— 
the first American compositions ever 
performed by the Mallorca Sym- 
phony—are interesting in  them- 
selves, but become even more so in 
light of the unusual background of 
the man who composed them. 


Early Training 


John Hausserman was born in 
Manila in 1909, the son of a wealthy 
mine-owner and entrepreneur who 
later became Attorney General of 
the Philippines, The musical train- 
ing of the young composer-to-be be- 
gan unusually early, for he had his 
first music lessons at the age of 
three. When the Hausserman fam- 
ily returned to the United States in 
1915 and settled in Cincinnati, he 
began his schooling, and continued 
his music studies, so that by the 
time he was twelve he was far 
enough advanced to be admitted to 
the Cincinnati Conservatory as a 
special student. After studying or- 
chestration, composition, and organ 
for three years, he traveled to Paris 
to round off his studies in composi- 
tion under Paul le Flem and Maur- 
ice Ravel, and to take organ lessons 
from Marcel Dupre. In 1936, Haus- 
serman returned to Cincinnati, 
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where he settled down to compose 
and to take part in the musical ac- 
tivities of that city. Perhaps his 
most important contribution to con- 
cert life there was to establish a 
concert series dedicated to the works 
of living American composers. In 
1939 he was awarded an honorary 
doctorate by the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, and since then has served 
on the board of directors of that in- 
stitution. 

Of the thirty-one opus numbers 
now to his credit, the best-known 
work is probably the Concerto for 
Voice and Orchestra, which created 
quite a stir in contemporary Ameri- 
can music some years ago. Other 
well-known Hausserman composi- 
tions include his three symphonies, 
several song-cycles, and the Rhap- 
sodic Overture for Piano and Or- 
chestra, which was heard on the 
Mallorca program. Mr. Hausserman 
styles himself a neo-classicist, and 
the evidence provided by _ these 
works bears him out, for he delib- 
erately utilizes the forms, stylistic 
techniques, and harmonic vocabu- 
lary of the past; but he uses them 
in such a way that his idiom is of 
the present day. The result is a 
style that is modern without being 
recherché, music that is contem- 
porary without being objectionable 
to the everyday concertgoer. 


Now, at the age of forty-five, John 
Hausserman can look back on a 
career built upon solid achieve- 
ments of which he can justly be 
proud. His accomplishments are 
many and admirable from any point 
of view—but considering that he 
established his career in spite of the 


_severe handicaps that a victim of 


cerebral palsy must overcome, they 
appear nothing less than prodigious. 


Coming to Mallorca in October, 
1953, to recuperate from a long and 
serious illness, Mr. Hausserman 
originally planned to stay only six 
or eight weeks. However, his con- 
valescence progressed so well, and 
he found the island and its people 
so agreeable that he decided to stay 
on to continue work on his latest 
composition, The Ministry of Jesus, 
a cantata for baritone and orchestra 
which has been underway for sev- 
eral years. During this time, he met 
Ekitai Ahn, and in the course of 
their acquaintance the latter grew 
interested in the cantata as possible 
material for this spring’s concert. 
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Mr. Hausserman immediately set 
to work on a new section of the can- 
tata which would be suitable for 
separate performance. By the time 
rehearsals for the April concert had 
begun, he was putting the finishing 
touches to it. This particular frag- 
ment, a setting of texts selected from 
John 14, begins and ends with a 
solemn chorale which the composer 
has used throughout the whole can- 
tata as a leit-motiv intended as an 
affirmation of faith in musical terms. 
The John 14 section, like those al- 
ready composed (“The Beatitudes” 
and ‘the Lord’s Prayer’), is a sim- 
ple setting designed for maximum 
clarity of the text. Although the 
composer has woven the vocal line 
into an orchestral fabric of rich 
sonorities and contrapuntal melo- 
dies, never is the dominance of the 
text called into question. 


Outstanding Soloist 


Not all the applause given this 
work at the April concert was due 
to the composer, however; its suc- 
cess owed much to the talents of the 
soloist Dewey Owen, a_ versatile 
young American musician who com- 
bines the abilities of vocalist, pian- 
ist, and composer. He may also 
claim a share in the performance on 
another score, for he acted as Dr. 
Hausserman’s amanuensis and asso- 
ciate during the working of the 


composition. 


Hausserman was further honored 


_by the performance of second 


work on the program—the Rhap- 
sodic Overture for Piano and 
Orchestra—first performed by Finn- 
ish pianist, Carin Dayas, and the 
Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra 
on a nation-wide CBC broadcast in 
1938. At the Mallorca concert, how- 
ever, the work was somewhat less 
successful than it deserved to be, 
primarily because of poor treatment 
at the hands of Mallorquin pianist- 
teacher Jaime Roig, whose technical 
and interpretive abilities were ob- 
viously not up to the demands of 
the work, It may be said in his de- 
fense, however, that he had had only 
two weeks in which to prepare the 
taxed the ability of any seasoned 
concerto performer. Nevertheless, 
the good points of the composition 
were not completely obscured, and 
the audience showed itself duly ap- 
__| | preciative of the fine efforts of the 


conductor and orchestra members. 


The rest of the program consisted 
of a Bach Prelude and Fugue, and 
Richard Strauss’s Death and Trans- 
figuration. With these, Maestro Ahn 
not only displayed his abilities as 
a conductor, but also his talent as 
an orchestrator and his special quali- 
fication as a Strauss interpreter. In 
fact, his transcription of the Bach 
work was so well received that the 
Fugue had to be repeated at once; 
and once the Strauss piece had _ be- 
gun, there was no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that here was an interpreta- 
tion based on complete and _inti- 
mate understanding. The work 
provided a fine inspiring end to the 
program, and more than compen- 
sated for any feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion that may have been aroused in 
the audience earlier. 


But success has not blinded the 
conductor and the board of direc- 
tors to the fact that the Mallorca 
Symphony still has much room for 
improvement. Although the present 
rehearsal room in an unused wing 
of the Misericordia de Palma is far 
better than the bombed-out school 
building where the orchestra re- 
hearsed during the first five years of 
its existence, it yet leaves much to 
be desired. Likewise, the library 
and the equipment now owned by 
the orchestra come much nearer to 
being adequate than they were two 
years ago; but there still is no piano, 
no celeste, and the dilapidated old 
harp is yet in service. 


At present the Mallorca Sym- 
phony gives some twelve concerts 
each winter, and a few “pop” con- 
certs in summer, Now, seasonal sub- 
scriptions—the highest of which 
cost the subscriber a little less than 
eighty cents per concert—fail to 
cover even organizational expenses, 
and gifts from wealthy donors do 
not amount to enough to cover the 
deficit. Ekitai Ahn foresees the day 
when he will have his own rehears- 
al hall, a full, standard-repertoire 
library, complete equipment, and 
when he will be able to program 
thirty-six weekly concerts each sea- 
son, plus summer “pops.” Although 
the odds against ali this seem rather 
formidable at the moment, I, for 
one, believe that with a little luck 
and a lot of support from the com- 
munity, he will realize his dream. 


AAA 
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GOOD 
PRACTICING 


Pegs practicing is the process 
of teaching oneself. When a 
student has learned how to tackle a 
problem which has been presented 
by a teacher, and to set about mas- 
tering it by himself, he knows how 
to practice. The role of the teacher 
is to provide the student with goals 
and the means for reaching them 
through his own efforts. 

Good practicing depends on the 
exercise of mental skill. It does not 
depend on quantity—in amounts of 
time or mechanical repetition. It 
depends on the quality of under- 
standing and concentration. What 
it takes one student ten minutes to 
learn by himself may take another 
student an hour. And when the 
next problem comes along, the same 
two students may find the time re- 
quirement exactly reversed. When 
a player is able to imagine and con- 
centrate on a perfect result, he is 
close to being able to perform per- 
fectly. Obviously it is the rare in- 
dividual who is able to attain the 
degree of imaginative power and 
control that produces perfectly efh- 
cient learning. But it is exercise in 
reaching some degree of this capac- 
ity, rather than exercise in muscle 
agility or muscle building, which is 
the proper business of instrumental 
practice, 

What does take time, no matter 
what the student’s age, is the cul- 
tivation of the productive mental 
attitude. During the first years of 
instrumental or vocal study, one of 
the teacher’s main jobs is helping 
the student to cultivate this attitude 
as a basis of good practicing habits. 

Meanwhile, another habit has to 
be acquired, one which is largely 
up to the student himself and to his 
home associates. That is the habit 
of spending some time each day 
with his instrument. It is largely a 
matter of time management in rela- 
tion to daily living. For the adult 
student there is no better advice 
than that passed on by John Erskine 
from one of his teachers which goes 
something like this: “Learn how to 
use your odd bits of time. If the 
adult student waits for ‘time enough 
to practice’, he will never get to it”. 

The child student, on the other 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Victor catalog is now owned by 


Order from your local dealer—or directly from 
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$1.25 each 
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ll of practical suggestions, informative 


This full size, 

full color comic book tells a dramatic 
story of Charles Magnante’s rise 

to fame and fortune. Of particular 
interest to accordion students, 


Charlie’s “‘Success formula” is an 
inspiration to all who play 

musical instruments. Ask your 
Excelsior dealer for a copy or mail 
coupon today. Special bulk rates 
to teachers, dealers, studios. 


COMIC 


SEND FOR 


SUCCESS 
STORY EVERY 
MUSIC STUDENT 
SHOULD READ! 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC. 
333 Sixth Ave., New York, New York 


Please send Magnante Comic Book. 
Enclosed is 10c¢ to cover postage and 
handling. 
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AND MUSIC 


KATHRYN WINDHAM 


An Alabama newspaperwoman recalls her 
by fire” in a humorous account of her first, 


days as a piano student. 


es not Mother’s fault that I’m 
not a concert pianist. Although 
she had not a shred of musical talent 
herself, Mother was determined 
that one of her children should play 
the piano. I was the chosen one. 

Nobody knows exactly why I was 
selected except that I happened to 
be the “right age” when the notion 
struck Mother. Mother contended 
that her choice was influenced by 
my long, if somewhat grubby fingers. 
“So like the hands of a musician,” 
she would comment. 

The first intimation I had that I 
was about to be launched on a musi- 
cal career came one afternoon when 
I bounded home trom grammar 
school and found Blind Hill tuning 
the old upright piano in the living 
room. 

“Why are we having the piano 
tuned?” I asked Mother who was 
hovering around and making vague 
suggestions. 

“You're going to be a great pian- 
ist,” Mother answered confidently. 

Mother was a great one for killing 
two birds with one stone, as the say- 
ing goes. So she arranged for me to 
take lessons from her dear childhood 
friend, Miss Minnie, whose methods 
were a bit out of date but who, 
Mother said, certainly knew music 
and certainly needed the money my 
lessons would bring. 

With a vague feeling of forebod- 
ing, I reported for my first music 
lesson with Miss Minnie. 

I'll never forget that music room 
and Miss Minnie. The room was so 


Mrs. Windham lives in Selma, Ala- 
bama. Her article, “The Sacred Harp,” 
appeared in the March issue of Music 
JOURNAL. 
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dark it took me several seconds to 
locate my teacher. Then, after she 
spoke to me in her rasping voice, | 
discovered her sitting in the shadows 
at the corner of the piano. 

“Sit right here,” she instructed, 
pointing to the high piano stool. I 
sat. The stool was hard and wobbly 
and squeaked whenever I moved, 
but my teacher’s manner warned me 
not to mention my discomfort. 

“Now we will begin,” Miss Minnie 
stated in an ominous tone. 

In my happy ignorance I had as- 
sumed that the purpose of my piano 
lessons was to teach me to play tune- 
ful pieces. Miss Minnie dispelled 
such notions immediately—at least 
she gave me to understand that 
“pieces” were in the distant future. 
Scales and exercises came first. 


Those Awful Scales 


For some time it seemed as if I’d 
never advance beyond the scales and 
exercise stage. My fingers may have 
been long, but they certainly weren't 
agile. And my musical mathematics 
never extended beyond the eight- 
note level. There was also the im- 
portant matter of time. No matter 
how vigorously Miss Minnie in- 
toned, “One-two-three-four! One- 
two-three-four!” I always lagged be- 
tween the two and three and was 
hopelessly behind by the count of 
four. Miss Minnie would glare at 
me, and I'd cringe, expecting every 
minute that the long pencil she used 
as a pointer would descend with a 
whack on my fumbling knuckles. 

Those twice-weekly sessions finally 
filled me with such dread that I 
feared I'd be actively ill all over 


“baptism 
and last, 


Miss Minnie’s dark red carpet. No 
matter how much I practiced or how 
well I knew my lesson, the sight of 
my teacher waiting for me in that 
gloomy music room dispelled any 
knowledge I might have gained. My 
only thought was to strike notes, any 
notes, until the dreadful half-hour 
had ended and I could escape into 
the sunlight again. 

But the lessons weren’t the worst 
part of my exposure to music. They, 
in fact, were delightful episodes 
compared with those semiannual 
horrors known as recitals. At least 
Miss Minnie and I suffered through 
my lessons in private, but family and 
friends shared my shame at recitals. 

On those occasions, Miss Minnie 
opened the sliding doors between 
the music room and living room, 
borrowed folding chairs from the 
funeral home and invited the public 
to hear her pupils perform. 

Never will I understand why | 
was permitted, much less required, 
to appear on those programs. It 
must have been evident to both 
Mother and Miss Minnie that I was 
not capable of playing in public, but 
play I did. At least I went through 
the motions. I’d come out, announce 
the name of my piece (not even the 
composer would recognize it other- 
wise), seat myself on the squeaky 
stool, and play. 

Long before I struck the first note 
I'd begin praying that I’d remember 
how the piece ended so I wouldn't 
have to play the middle part again 
and again. Then I'd add prayers for 
a first-class hurricane or a_ good 
fainting spell, anything to bring an 

(Continued on page 39) 
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end to my torture. 

But nothing ever happened to 
save me: I always forgot my piece, 
blundered to a final discordant end- 
ing and rushed teary-eyed from the 
room. 

During the social hour which 
followed (Miss Minnie always served 
warmish tea and pimento cheese 
sandwiches), other mothers beamed 
happily as friends remarked, “How 
well Evelyn played this afternoon! 
You must be very proud of her,” 
and, “Ruth is so talented. I always 
look forward to her numbers on the 
program.” 

Mother had to content herself 
with hearing, “Such a pretty dress 
Kathryn has on! Did you make it?” 

I suppose Miss Minnie and I 
would have suffered with my musi- 
cal education for years if it had not 
been for The Fire. 

We were getting ready for bed at 
my house one night when the mill 
whistle gave three long toots, the 
signal for the volunteer fire depart- 
ment to report for duty. I ran out 
to the back yard, and I spotted the 
blaze immediately. 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


for mixed voices by 


Announcing a new and important 
contribution to American Church Music! 


EARLY AMERICAN 
MORAVIAN CHURCH MUSIC 


A Series of fifteen anthems and responses, com- 
piled from historical sources, edited and arranged |] | 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


The English translations by 
HELEN A. DICKINSON 


“It’s Miss Minnie’s! It’s Miss Min- 
nie’s!” I called back to Mother as I 
ran toward the burning house. 

When I got there, the firemen 
were unrolling their hose and snak- 
ing it through the crowd. The roof 
was aflame. 

“Looks like a goner,” shouted the 
Chief, who was the butcher at Mr. 
Turner’s market. “Let’s get in there 
and see what we can save!” 

The flames lighted up the front 
rooms of the house and I could see 
the firemen as they gathered up 
tables, chairs, trunks and bedding. 
They’d bring the stuff out of the 
house, and waiting neighbors would 
take it across the street out of range 
of the falling sparks. 

In all the excitement I hadn't 
even thought of Miss Minnie until I 
heard the Chief say to her. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Minnie, but I’m 
afraid that’s all we can do. We got 
nearly everything out except the 
piano.” 

Bless those dear volunteer firemen 
for knowing exactly what not to 
save! 

I moved around until I could look 


into the music room window. The 
room was alive with light, brighter 
than it had ever been before, and 
the flames were already crawling 
over the big piano. 

It was the most beautiful sight 
I’ve ever seen. 


Epiror’s Note: 


Mrs. Wyndham has written a color- 
ful account of a piano recital. We 
would not insist that this is typical 
today, but piano recitals in many 
cases still tend to be endurance con- 
tests for teachers, students, and par- 
ents. From time to time MUSIC 
JOURNAL has published articles 
on ways to improve recitals so that 
they become a positive and construc- 
tive part of the teaching program. 
Miss Minnie is now an almost ex- 
tinct species, but the effects of her 
teaching still linger in the minds of 
many adults who, like Mrs, Wynd- 
ham, remember with something less 
than enthusiasm, those childhood 
days when they “took piano” in 
about the same way as sulphur and 
molasses. 


MAESTRO MUSIC COVERS 


by the publishers of Maestro Music Papers 


A heavy duty cover for your 
music. Made of black leather- 
grained rigid fibre with a sturdy, 
machine stitched leatherette back. 
Available in 3 standard sizes. 
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LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


Editor, 
Music JOURNAL: 
A splendid piece, “In a Rut.” 
There is no doubt that the mis- 
sion of religion could be more nearly 
accomplished everywhere if church 
music would carry its potentially 
great share in firing people’s zeal. 
HAROLD W. ARBERG 
DIRECTOR, CHURCH MUSIC 
PERSHING DRIVE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Editor, 
Music JOURNAL: 

The article, “In a Rut,” by Allen 
Lacy which appeared in the April 
issue expresses so concisely my aims 
in the leadership of our church 


MUSIC EVERYWHERE 


(Continued from page 31) 


music department of the university, 
and is held on the Northington 
Campus in Tuscaloosa. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST MUSIC CAMP— 
Young people from the fifth grade 
through college level attend this 
camp, now in its twelfth season this 
year. Camp runs from August | 
through August 22, and is located 
at North Bend, Washington, north 
of Seattle. 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP—The famous 
music camp at Interlochen, Michi- 
gan, continues to offer a varied 
music program for students of all 
ages. It is under the direction of 
founder Joseph Maddy. 


GOOD PRACTICING 


(Continued from page 37) 
hand, whose life in this modern age 
and city is regulated by the clock 
more than that of most adult music 
students, needs a regular daily time 
and place for playing at home, And 
the child’s family, even when there 
is no one who can help him in the 
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choir that I would like to distribute 
a copy to each choir member and 
each member of the music commit- 
tee. If reprints of this article are 
available, I would appreciate the 
receipt of forty. If reprints are not 
available, may I have permission to 
duplicate this article? 

This article by Mr. Lacy suggested 
only two works of the type of which 
he speaks. As music is not my pro- 
fession, and as my musical training 
was received more than eight years 
prior to assuming the leadership of 
a choir, I have great difficulty in 
locating suitable anthems. I believe 
it would be a great help to many 
church musicians if either Mr. Lacy 
or your journal would list a typical 


repertoire designed to lift a choir 
and organist from the “saccharine” 


anthems of the 1890’s, Also more 
ideas for the presentation of special 
musical events would be helpful. I 
would appreciate any information 
you might offer as to the availability 
of such a listing. 

ROBERT J. MILLER, DIRECTOR, 

METHODIST CHURCH CHOIR 

ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 


Epiror’s Note: 

Perhaps our readers can give Mr. 
Miller some suggestions, MUSIC 
JOURNAL frequently pub- 
lished articles giving specific pro- 
grams for Christmas, Easter, and 
other occasions. Within the next 
few months a special issue devoted 
to Church Music will contain arti- 
cles by leaders in the church music 
field, with comments on current 
trends and problems. Readers are 
invited to send to the editor sugges- 
tions for material they would like 
to have included. 


actual techniques of practicing, can 
help him very much in his problem 
of time management. 

A list of home conditions favor- 
able to practice sounds simple, but 
it is surprising how seldom these 
conditions are fulfilled. 


1. Find a_ properly lighted place, 
preferably the child’s own room, 
where he may keep his music 
materials and where he is free 
from distraction and a conscious- 
ness of distracting others. 


2. Find a regular period each day 
of a minimum length suggested 
by the teacher and beginning at a 
time which can be conveniently 
associated in the child’s mind 
with some other routine feature 
of his day. 


3. Avoid family plans (and this is 
what requires real forethought 
and sometimes sacrifice on the 
part of the family) which fre- 
quently conflict with the practice 
place and hour. 


4. Treat the child’s practicing seri- 
ously. No matter how rudiment- 
ary the stage he is at, give him 
the feeling that his musical job 
at home is something important 
and admirable. 


ANSWERS TO 
OPERA QUIZ 


(page 28) 


1—9 6—12 11—15 16—20 
2—11 7—14 12—7 17—1 
3—16 8—13 13—8 18—4 
4—10 9—3 14—5 19—6 
5—18 10-—17 15—2 20—19 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD 


(page 32) 
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20 
INSTRUMENTAL 0L0S 


BOOK TWO—Includes THE 


and 19 other standard favorites. 
Published for 


20 CELEBRATED 
INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS 


(With Piano Accompaniment) 


BOOK ONE—A folio of outstand- 
ing favorites, including BECAUSE 
OF YOU, HIGH ON A WINDY 
HILL, LAUGHING ON THE OUT- 
SIDE, etc. 


SONG FROM MOULIN ROUGE 


3 
ort 
2 os 
rt 
& . . and grown-ups, too... a delightful 
ana group of all-time favorites arranged in simpli- 
p 6 4 3 fied form with large-sized notes for voice and 
piano . . . 10 charming songs, including 
cause of You, " "Poppy the Puppy" and songs 
ood from "Bambi." 


Price 75c 


TRUMPET — TROMBONE — CLARINET 
VIOLIN — TENOR SAXOPHONE 
ALTO SAXOPHONE 


Price $1.00 each 


TEN OPERATIC MASTERPIECES 


Mozart to Prokofieff 


Text by 
OLIN DOWNES 


New Piano Arrangements by 


LEONARD MARKER 


Marriage of Figaro ¢ Tales of 
Hoffmann ¢ Aida ¢ Carmen 
Tosca © La Boheme © Wozzeck 
The Mastersingers of Nurenberg 


TEN TOP 
ACCORDION SOLOS 
Easy to Play 
Arranged by JOHN SERRY 


and standard popular favorites . . . 
tions by Mr. Serry. 


Contents 


SONG FROM MOULIN ROUGE = BECAUSE OF YOU 


A complete folio of outstanding arrangements of recent 
with helpful sugges- 


Rosenkavalier ¢ Love of Three 
Oranges 


MANY TIMES 

LAUGHING ON THE OUTSIDE 
| HEAR A RHAPSODY 
NARCISSUS 


IT'S A BIG, WIDE 
WONDERFUL WORLD 

YOU WALK BY 

OH PROMISE ME 

STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 


A NEW PERCEPTION OF OPERA . . . complete in one beautiful volume— 
Bias historical sketches, stories of the operas, and 207 musical passages arranged 
for voice and piano; with special ''Music Locator" for LP — and 
complete Record Appendix. 585 pages (9 x 12) clothbound — $10. 
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